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Making an Impression. 


Clara Carlyle tore open her brother's letter 
eagerly. Her pretty rosy face grew ludicrously 


loleful as she read the contents: 


“Dean Crana—I am coming home to-mor- 
rowevening. You do not know how glad it 
makes me to think in another night, 1 shall 
sleep under the dear old mossy roof again. 
My trip to Saratoga has done me more good 
than all the medicine in the world, and’ you'll 
be astonished to see how well I am looking. I 
can commence studying again in the fall. 


“In my last, you remember I told you of 


forming the acquaintance of a Mr. Austin 
Alleyne? Well, he has been so kind and 
attentive to me, and is such a whole-souled, 
noble fellow, that I like him even better than I 
thought I should. I believe he is by far the 
handsomest man that has visited Saratoga 
this season, and is so eloquent, graceful and 
accomplished, that half the young ladies are 
iretrievably in love with him. Now, I know 


you'll be half frightened, but he is coming‘ 


home with me, and aside from my friendship 
for him, L am not a little pleased to have such 
4 Wealthy, fine young fellow, take such a fancy 
to me. He will probably spend the next 
month with us, and 1 am anxious that every- 
thing at home should appear to the best ad- 
vantage. Spruce up things generally—you 
women folks know how to put a graceful 
finishing touch to things; and I say sis, just 
bring out your freshest muslins and look your 
Prettiest, for Austin is one of the most fasti- 
lious critics of women’s dresses that I ever 
met in my life. Bye, bye, 
** Prep CARLYLE.” 
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‘As if J care, what he thinks of me! I 


don’t know how Fred can admire a man whose 


forte lies in criticising the ladies’ dresses.” 

How the pretty head bridled! Then she 
stood and meditated a moment: 

‘‘Now, Clara Carlyle, he’s your brother 
Fred’s friend, and may be as he says, a noble 
fellow; at any rate, it’s your duty to make his 
visit as pleasant as you can, and no doubt even 
then, it will be very tedious to him.” 

With this charitable conclusion, the little 
maid hurried off to communicate the newg to 
her mother, and to make herself the busiest 
and most cheerful of girls. 

When Fred and Mr. Alleyne arrived the 
next evening, it would have been hard to find 
a prettier, cleaner, more home-like cottage in 
the whole state. Clara wore a simple lawu—a 
white ground with the tiniest rose in it—and 
looked so fresh, and sweet, and child-like as 
she welcumed them, that Fred was quite proud 
of her. She was a little too shy, Mr. Alleyne 
thought, and lacked the ease and elegance of a 
thoroughly refined lady ; yet from the first, he 
felt inclined to patronize her—to make her 
feel, that fascinating and accomplished as he 
was, he would condescend to overlook her 
faults, for the sake of the good qualities she 
possessed, 3 

And this Austin Alleyne was so much used 
to homage from the fair sex, that he felt rather 
annoyed at Clara’s want of appreciation of his 
magnanimity. Ciara was a clear-headed, 
frank, sensible little woman, and had read the 
gentleman’s disposition before the close of the 
evening. She saw that he had already been 
petted and flattered by the world, till the natural 
beauties of his soul were half withered, and it 
actually grieved her to see his splendid mind 
going to decay for want of healthful exercise. 

Mr. Alleyne did not dream that the quiet 
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girl who blushed as she gave him her hand to 
say good-night, pitied more than she feared 
him. On the contrary, he thought he had 
succeeded in impressing her with his superior- 
ity, and was quite pleased with the prospect of ¢ 
a quiet flirtation in the country. 

Two weeks passed away pleasantly to him. ‘ 
The pure fresh air, the sweet flowers, the per- 
fect quiet, and peace, and freedom, were all 
novelties to him, and he was astonished to find 
how agreeably the days flew past. He had 
discovered, with some surprise, that Clara was 
a fine and thorough scholar, a sweet singer, 
and a good musician. He was rather pleased 
with this discovery, as it would make the con- 
quest all the more flattering. 

Sut, somehow, he did not progress as fast as 
he had hoped for. Since he had become better 
acquainted with Clara, he had discovered a 
something that forbade all approach to any- ‘ 
thing nearer than friendship—a gentle dignity 
of which he stood half in awe. 

She began to be a study for him. She was 
so unlike the hot-house flowers he had met at 
the watering places and at home; so original, 
so truthful, so perfectly free from affectation, 
so unconscious of her fresh beauty and pretty, 
girlish ways. He began by studying her, and 
at the end of the month, found to his mortifi- 
cation and chagrin that he loved her. At leas’, 
he loved her in his indolent, selfish way of 
loving. He liked to watch her expressive face ; 
to follow the graceful poetry of her motions ; 
and it would have pleased him to know that in 
return for this, he was worshipped by her. 
But her clear, truthful eyes never fell beneath 
his gaze, and her face did not flush at the 
sound of his voice. 

They were alone in the parlor one sultry 
afternoon. Fred had charitably informed them 
he was going to see ‘his girl,” and had gal-. 
loped off half an hour before, and Mrs. Carlyle 
was busy in the sitting-room. 

Austin sat down to the piano, and played 2 
one of his most beautiful and brilliant pieces, 
then walked across the room, and lounged idly ,; 
on the sofa, watching Clara as she sat busy ‘ 
with her sewing. 

** Miss Clara, will you sing for me ?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Mr. Alleyne.” 
And putting aside her sewing, she seated her- 
self at the piano. 


“* Have you any choice, Mr. Alleyne ?” 5 
“‘None whatever. Anything will be sweet $ 
to me, coming from your lips, Clara.” r4 


He watched her closely, to see what effect ‘ 
his words would have, but she evidently in- ¢ 
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terpreted them only as an idle compliment. 


He would have given anything to have seen 
her look less calm and provokingly uncon- 


scious and pretty. 
She sang a favorite song of his; her clear, 


“sweet voice echoing musically in his heart. It 
made him more determined than he yet had 


been to declare his love to her. Yet his in- 
tolerable pride and vanity ruled him even in 
his resolve, and he thought he would try to 
inveigle her into an avowal of her preference 
for him, before he fully committed himself. 
So after she returned to her seat, he com- 
menced speaking in a low, tender voice. 
“Clara, if 1 should tell you that every dream 
I have is of you; every hope for you; that 
every fibre of my heart clings lovingly to you; 
if I should say all this to you, what would your 


answer be?” 


She laid her work in her lap, folded her 
hands, and looked him steadily in the eyes, 
while the crimson spot on her cheek spread 
itself all over her face. He saw that she had 
discovered the motive that prompted such a 
question, and he read her contempt in her 
flushed and indignant face. 

“The idea of it being possible for you to 
love any one but yourself, is so perfectly absurd, 
that I know you will excuse me for not reply- 
ing to your inquiry.” 

She was more than his equal in a contest of 
that description; and so he took his stand in 
a more open field. 

“Clara, what do you really think of me?” 

She looked inquiringly into his face. 

‘‘T am not sure that | understand you, Mr. 
Alleyne.” 

«Tell me what kind of a man you think I 
am.” 

There was a little vein of self-admiration 
running through his voice; just enough 
show that he did not imagine the answer could 


‘be other than flattering. 


‘‘Indeed, I had rather not tell you.” She 


‘blushed a rosy red, to the tips of her delicate 


ears. 
In a moment, his vanity was on the alert 


?She did love him, then, after all her apparent 
indifference, and this was why she looked #% 
> confused, and hesitated to reply. He smiled 
‘ encouragingly. 


‘But I insist on hearing you analyze my 
character and disposition.” 

He gave a complacent glance at the mirror 
opposite, as he spoke. At this moment, Clara's 
dog, a fine specimen of the Newfoundland, 
came into the room, and walking up to Clara, 
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MAKING AN IMPRESSION. 


stood so that he obstructed Mr. 
view. 

“Begone, sir, will y This was spoker 
na sharp, irritable voice, and accompanied by 
kick. The dog turned and looked : 


his earnest, sensible 


xpressed as plainly as 
a volume of your element 
ra’s face crimsoned. ere Was any 
in the world she conside1 unmanly an 
an anim 
o answe 
are eve! 
ther 
ness 
led all that < drawing 
conceited, than ‘a 
an empty 
iral talent you 
i have been petted and 
i u think there 
your e& 
you think you have 
ut you have nothing 
being loved and 
ive been ten thou 
ud you been placed 
you would have been compelled to work 
irown way upinthe world. Tosing well, to 
lionized, is at 
ur greatest ambition. Girl as I am, 
is | am, ignorant of the world as I am, I < time ago. 


t exchange places with you for all your 2 true a friend to me 


did I have to let heart and soul rust ‘going to do? I shall go home to 


ind wear away as you are doing.’ intend going to work. I want to 
If scared at her own audacity, 2 not , I service the world 
been led into speak- 


used, ha 


1 unconscior y erect and 
listening at first surprise and 
and afterwards with the conviction 


upon him, that she was speak- 


at once, how little worthy 
with her useful, cheerful 


: ap : : . 
with his idle, aimless one. It you, Clars ou must have known | 


ited him to know how much better, how> be unmaz and ungenerous enough to 
much nobler she was than him. He was sur-Swhat I sa ) you a moment ago. 
prised that he did not feel indignant towards< first came here, | thought you a rat 
her, On the contrary, he loved and re specte:| ashful, good-hearted little girl; 


her more than ever, because she Aad dared t think vou all of that and much more 


’ 80 frank and truthful with him; j ( ‘There! you are trying to flatter me, Mr. 


Alleyne; and I do not deserve so pretty a 


compliment, after passing so harsh a criticism 
rS5on you.” 
4 lew minutes in silence. There was an ex le passed his hand lightly over her head. 
Pression in his eyes that puzzled Clara. ‘‘Clara, some day when I am a better man 
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than I am now, I have something to tell you, a 
boon to crave.” 

\t this moment Fred rushed into the room, 
in his usually noisy style, and thus the con- 
versation ended. 

The next morning, Mr. Alleyne left. 
in a long while, Clara received letters from 
They were always good ones, and Clara 


Once 


him. 


would not acknowledge even to herself, how, 


much she prized them. 
A year afterwards, she went with Fred to 


see an aunt who lived in the same city where; 


Mr. Alleyne resided. Here Clara heard, for 
the first time, how completely Austin had been 
performing his duties. Her aunt said there 
wa not a 
young lawyer in the city, and that he was 
noted for his strict honesty and generosity. 

A few evenings afterwards, Clara attended 
a very brilliant party with her aunt and Fred. 
She persisted in refusing the magnificent silk 
robe her aunt had purchased for her, and wore 
a soft white crape instead, trimmed with a fall 
lier 


aunt clasped a slender necklace of pearls 
around her white throat, and thought with 


of real lace and a bouquet of tea-roses. 


secret satisfaction of the sensation her beauti- > 


ful niece would create. 
As she had supposed, Clara was generally 
admired for the purity and freshness of her 


face and manners. Her very simplicity made 


her attractive, and after the first embarrass-? 


ment of being in so large a throng had worn 
off, she became quite pleased and animated, 
Later in the evening, being importuned to sing, 
she sat down to the piano, and running her 
fingers over the keys in a graceful prelude, 
she sang the beautiful song: 

“Rock me to sleep, mother.” 

Her voice, naturally a sweet one, had never 
seemed so clear and melodious, and every one 
listened with the deepest admiration. At the 
close, her hand was clasped in a warm pressure, 
and looking up, her eyes met those of Austin 
Alleyne. He had been a proud and happy 
listener, and in a few low words told her how 


giad he was to see her there, and how beauti-‘ 


fully and gracefully she adorned the brilliant 
company. 

She looked up into his face, smiling archly. 

“You have forgotten Austin, that I lack 
ease, and taste, and polish, that I am ‘a good 
enough sort of body,’ and—” 

‘Clara you must forgive me, and forget that 
idle speech. 
recall it. 


worthless fellow I was then. Besides all that, 
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better, more talented, energetic < 


It really pains me to have you‘ 
It brings to mind too vividly the, 


° Clara, vain and conceited as I was, you know 
>that speech was never made in earnest.” 
So the subject dropped between them, and 

was not referred to again. Two weeks after- 
> wards, he came into the library where Clara 
sat reading, and leaning over the back of her 
chair, looked down into her happy, blushing 
face. 

‘Clara, will you tell me to-day, as frankly 
as you did a year ago, what you think of me 

‘‘] think you have been true to yourself and 
to God; 
I can give you 

Her eyes looked into his with tenderness, 

“And J think, dear Clara, just as I did 
then, that you are the dearest little girl living, 


that you deserve more praise than 


and that I only need you to make my life what 
it should be, Clara; will you give yourself \ 
me ’” 

Well, of course she said yes, or I sh 
never have written this story, and of course he 
kissed all ended ina 


wedding, as such things generally do, and that 


her, and of course it 
they are very happy in their oWn home, | a 


pretty sure, and so my story closes, and | sa) 


adieu 
ee 


Hings and Queens of England 


EDWARD I. 
Edward Il. became king of England on the 
death of his father, which was July 7, 1307 
but the coronation did not take place till 
February 24, 1308, for the reason that he had 
acted in direct violation of his oath to his fi- 
ther, which was that he would prosecute the 
war till the Scots were completely subdued, 
and that he would not recall his favorite Gave- 
ston, whom the king his father had sometime 
before banished. The oath had been taken 4s 
his father requested when he was dying in 4 
tent, that had been hastily put up by the road- 
side, after his vain pursuit of Robert Bruce 
and his adherents. 

Edward abandoned the invasion of Scotland, 
and disbanded his army; he recalled Gaveston 
from banishment, and gave himself up to plea 
>sure and vain amusements, which so highly 

exasperated the nobles ef England that they 
?combined together to prevent his coronation. 

Edward found himself unable to resist 8 
< powerful a confederacy, and promised to gran! 
them all they required ; but immediately after 
he was crowned became more imprudent than 
he had ever been before, and all his promises 


“were disregarded. 
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KINGS AND 


Edward resembled his father in the beauty 
f his person and in his majestic appearance, 
but not in the qualities of his mind ; he possess- 
ed neither courage nor prudence, but was weak, 


pres 


had expected a happy and prosperous reign, 


ute and passionate; and the people, who 


were quickly disappointed. He was nearly 


twenty-three years of age when he came to the 


throne, and was called Edward of Caernarvon 
Edward married Isabella, a daughter of the 
king of France; she was a cruel and haughty 


woman, and caused him much unhappiness. 


unfortunate in all his under- 


fe seemed to be 
weak and indolent was 

; and He had 
nissed Gaveston, as he had engaged 
he 


treated all the nobility with the utmost con- 


and being 


akings, 


barons nobles. 


t 


was crowned, and the favorite 


ore 


empt, which so incensed the two houses of 


parliament, that they insisted on his banish- 


in 80 positive a manner that the king 


it in vain to resist their demand. But 


on soon returned more insolent than 


when parliament made regulations not 
to govern the kingdom, but also the royal 
the 


IV 
yusehold, 


petual banishment of 


and issued a decree for per- 


Gaveston. He was soon 

) recalled by the king, but seized by the 
ns and put to death. 

le England was in confusion from the 

ss of the king, Scotland was ac 


of 


quiring 
R 


greatest political and mili 


strength under the auspices obert 


1 
*, Who was the 


‘nius of his age He united his subjects 


the support of the national independence, 
and not only recovered his territories, but car- 


ed his and. He 
ther, Edward Bruce, gained a number of 


arms into Eng! and his 


tories over the English, which roused Ed- 
{from his inaction, and he raised and led 
werful army into Scotland, but taking no 
‘ for provisions was obliged to retire without 
nganyadvantage. But immediately after 


de 
Ihat 


a grand effort, which decided the con- 
With 
Edward 


had so long continued. an 


of one hundred thousand men 

‘ed Scotland, and at Bannockburn met the 
Scottish monarch with thirty thousand men, 
Who soon threw the English into confusion, 
and finally gained a complete victory; Eng- 
land had not sustained 80 terrible a defeai 
since the Norman conquest ; they lost fifty 
thousand men. Ireland was also conquered by 
Edward Bruce, who had nearly established an 
independent throne, when he was killed by the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


The English were much dispirited and cast‘ 


QUEE 


’ Kenilworth 


NS OF 


down hy these defeats, and lost all their cour- 
age, and for a long time no superiority of num- 
bers could induce them to take the field against 
the Scots. A French writer says, ‘A little humi- 
liation did them no harm, for the English were 
so proud and haughty that they could not be- 
have with civility to the people of other nations.”’ 

A peace was finally agreed on between the 
two kingdoms, but Edward was always impru- 
dent and unfortunate in peace and in war; and 


involved himself in new troubles by attaching 


was 
of 
his manners were very 
His father, 


favorite, whose nat 
This 


fam 


himself to a new 


Hugh 


noble 


Spencer. young man was a 


English ily 
lsome merit. 


of 


was venerable for his years, bein 


engaging, and he ha 


who had the same name, was an estima 


character, 


oe 
£ 
h 


almost ninety, and had been respected through 
life for his wisdom, his valor and his integrity ; 
but his excellent qualities were all vilified as 
be to 


Spencer 


share the 


held 
that 


and his son gan 
Young 
place Kdward’s affection 


had po sed, 


the envy and hatred of the other barons, 


on he 


king’s favor soon the 


same in uave- 


ston formerly sses which caused 


wit 


formed a powerful confederacy, which the king 
matter 


the 


being unable to opp he referred the 


se, 


t the parliament, which sentenced two 


Spencers to exile. Edward highly resented 


this decisio 


raised an army and marched suddenly against 


n and resolved on vengeance; he 


confederate lor and took several of their 
all 
hii 


the ds, 


recalled the Spencers from 
banishment. 

irl of Lanca 
Chird, 
e Spencers and their party and 
Ith 


ster, who was a grandson 


rhe E 


of Henry the and a cousin of Edward’s, 


was tried by th 
was executed w 


York 


were imprisoned in the 


condemned to death, and 


thirteen other and London. 


Others of the nobilit 
Tower, and among them Roger Mortimer, who 
death and as often 
of 


l to France, and was 


was twice condemned to 


through the intercession the 


He 


soon followed 


pardoned 
(lueen. at last escapé 
by the Queen. By artifice Isa- 
bella obtained possession of her son, Edward, 
the Prince of Wales, and engaged him in mar- 
riage to Philippa, daughter of the Earl of Hain- 
ault, from whom she obtained a small fleet and 
some troops; and, landing in England with 
Mortimer and the young Prince, was joined by 
all who opposed the they were 
taken prisoners, and put to death without a 
The king, abandoned by all, fled into 


but and confined in 


Spencers; 


trial. 
Wales, taken 
Castle. Isabella 


having the king in their power, declared him 


was soon 


and Mortimer, 
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incapable of governing, and he was formallyS ‘If she were in a different sphere ofdife, | 


deposed by the parliament and obliged to‘ would say that she had the style of a lady.” 
resign the great seal. Prince Edward, now? “She's a true, good girl,” answered Mr. 
fourteen years of age, was of a generous dis- > S Wykoff, ‘‘and I feel much interested in her 
position, and refused to accept the crown with-¢ Her father was, at one time, in excellent cir. 
out the consent of the king, his father. Par-? cumstances.” 
liament proposed to the king to make a volun- ¢ “Ah!” With a slight manifestation of in. 
tary resignation of the crown in favor of his‘ terest. 
son, and the unfortunate monarch was obliged? ‘Yes, and she’s been very well educated.” 
to comply with the request, after havingreigned> ‘* And ridden in her own carriage, no doubt 
nearly twenty years. His son, Edward, was‘ It’sthe story of two-thirds of your sewing girls 
crowned January 26, 1327, and from that time? Mrs. Lowe laughed in an unsympathetic, half 
till he was cruelly murdered by the order of> contemptuous way. 
Mortimer, September 21, 1327, he suffered the ‘I happen to know that it is true in Mary 
most inhuman treatment. He was forty-two? Carson’s case,” said Mrs. Wykoff. 
years old at the timeof his death. Helefttwo> ‘ Mary Carson. Is that her name?” 
sons and two daughters. The reign of Edwards ‘ Yes.” 
II. produced no event of national benefit; hewas2 ‘Passing from her antecedents, as the 
weak rather than wicked, and suffered for theS phrase now is, which are neither here nor 
crimes of his ministers rather than his own; ¢ there,” said Mrs. Lowe, with a coldness, almoa 
his sufferings greatly exceeded his guilt, and he? coarseness of manner, that shocked the higher 
deserved pity. Stone of Mrs. Wykoff’s feelings, ‘ What is sh 
DELAFIELD, WIS. Cas aseamstress’ Can she fit children ?—little 
‘ girls like my Angela and Grace?” 
= “ have never been so well suited in my 
life,” replied Mrs. Wykoff. ‘Let me shor 
VAas it Stlurder, or o Suicide? you a delaine for Anna which she finished 
: C yesterday.” 
ee 2 Mrs. Wykoff left the room, and returned in 
IN TWO PARTS. Sa few minutes with a child’s dress in he 
ehand. The ladies examined the work on this 
PART I. S dress with practised eyes, and agreed that it 
«Who is that young lady?” § was of unusual excellence. 
A slender girl, just above medium height,? ‘And she fits as well as she sews?” said 
stood a moment at the parlor door, and then? Mrs. Lowe. 
withdrew. Her complexion was fair, butS ‘Yes. Nothing could fit more beautifully 
colorless; her eyes so dark, that you were in? than the dresses she has made for my children. 
doubt, on the first glance, whether they were> ‘‘ How soon will you be done with her?” 
brown or blue. Away from her rather high¢ ‘She will be through with my work in 
forehead and temples, the chestnut hair was? day or two.” 
put far back, giving to her finely cut and regu- ‘‘Is she engaged for any where else?” 
lar features a more intellectual cast. Hers **T will ask her, if you desire it.” 
motions were easy, yet with an air of reserve? ‘Do so, if you please.” 
and dignity. 2 ‘*Would you like to see her?” 
The question was asked by a visitor who “It’s of no consequence. Say, that I wil 
had called a little while before. ¢ engage her for a couple of weeks. What are 
‘* My seamstress,” answered Mrs. Wykoff. 2 her terms?” 
“Oh!” The manner of her visitor changed. b. s Seventy-five cents a day.” 
How the whole character of the woman was «So much. I’ve never paid over sixty-two 
expressed in the tone with which she mado: sad-e-belf.” 
that simple ejaculation. Only a seamstress! 5 She's worth the difference. I’d rather pay 
“Oh! I Range it some relative or friend of ¢ s her a dollar a day than give some women I'tt 
the family.” 2 had, atty cents. She works faithfully, in al 
“No.” things.” 
“She is a peculiar looking girl,” said Mrs. “I'll take your word for that, Mrs. Wykof 
Lowe, the visitor. Please ask her if she can come to me net 
“Do you think so? In what respect ?” week ; and if so, on what day.” 
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‘Very Tell 
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lrew in a long breath, 
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ply. 


Have you severe pain there, Mary ¥ 


was very kind; 
Not very severe. But it 
Hadn't you better lie 
)no—thank you, Mrs 
ited over the girl 
bal was meant to say 
of such a thing! 
, hot to be treated 


as 


an 


over the garment, she went on with her 


looked 


Mrs. Wykoff 


tly, and saw that her 


wless; that she 
hervous way, and swallowed 


then 


“Come, child,” she said, in 


she took Miss Carson by the arm. 


TS rea : 
aide your work, and lie dow 
10u are sick.” 


She did not resist; but only 


“Not sick, ma’am—only a little faint.”’ 


As her head went heavily 


pillow, Mrs. Wykoff saw a sparkle of tears 
along the line of her closely shut eyelids. 
“Now don’t stir from ther 


back,” said the kind lady, and 


no lite hs . . 
lt a little while she returned, with a small 


her t 


day. 
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fied herself in a tired way, 
at t 


me hand tightly against her left side. 
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—** How absurd to 
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ise iif 


Mar 


whicn 


she asked, on 


"y. It will do you good.”’ 


had not been unclosed since 


went out, were all wet as she 


herself 


be all 


) report 


I shall 


There was grati- 
the 


1 1 
sne took 


athirst. Then 


r, while you are as if noting 
It 


endorsement 


sary will be into me,” she said, 


ilness in her tones 


Mrs. 


ul 


iit,” and W ykoff 
been making a 
courteous The wine nk and the biscuit 


Mr Miss ¢ 


ccupied by Miss und her mouth gave place t 


a eaten, @ 


1 the parlor, arson was visible 


in 


no longer wore 


her 


an 


or 


g, Mary,” lustre of 


m afraid you are 


said ust I hit Sy eyes 


again,’’ she said, as 


resumed her sewing 


the same time 


asked Mrs. 
as they rested, 


rs. Wykoff. 


Wykoff 
But “rE 


Jasier sly perceive the pain.” 


lie still awhile longer ? 


A 


much 


‘* Hadn't 


The ‘No ma'am. I am all right weak 


ne I didn’t 


and t 7 oft » ey 


now. 


} — 
sieep Last 


spell came over 


aches in a dull this morn- 


, and without any appetite 
for a little ** What kept you aw ake?” 


‘This dull pain in my side for a part of the 


Then | coughed : rd 


ame wakeful and nervous 


and 


And a 


eet, sad face; a 


deal ; thei 
1 be 
tr 


** Does this oft 


‘* Well 


en occur, Mary 


was there t yes, ma’am—pretty often of late.” 


invalid, Stoop- ‘* How often 


‘«Two or three times a week.”’ 


at her 


lips were grow- 


very ‘Can you trace it to any cause?” 
‘Not certainly.” 


“To cold?” 
‘*No, ma’am.” 


them in a 
every now and 
‘ Fatigue ?” 
‘« More that than anything else, I think.” 
“And you didn’t eat any breakfast this 
morning 
‘«T drank a cup of coffee.” 


a firm tone, as 
“Put 
n on that sofa. 
said— «« But took no solid food.” 

«‘T couldn’t have swallowed it, ma’am.” 

‘* And twelve o'clock,” 
Wykoff, drawing out her watch. 
This will not do. I don’t wonder you 
were faint just now.” 

Miss Carson bent to her work and made no 
Mrs. Wykoff sat regarding her for 


down upon the it’s now said Mrs. 
‘Mary! 
Mary! 
e until I come 
left the room. 


answer. 
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some time with a look of human interest, and‘ 


then went out. 

A little before two o'clock there was a tap 
at the door, and the waiter came in, bearing 
a tray. There was a 
tonst, tea, some fruit and a custard. 

‘*Mrs. Wykoff said, when she went out, that 


nicely cooked chop, 


dinner would be late to-day, and that you 
were not well, and musn't be kept waiting,” 
remarked the servant, as he drew a small table 
towards the centre of the room, and covered 
it with a white napkin. 

He came just in time, The stimulating 
effect of the wine had subsided, and Miss Car 
non was beginning to grow faint again, for 
lack of food, 

It was after three o'clock, when Mra, Wy- 
kof? came home, and half past three before the 
regular dinner for the family was served, She 


looked in, & moment, upon the seamstress, 
saying as she did go 

‘You've had your dinner, Mary?” 

**( yes, ma'am, and I’m much obliged,” 
answered Miss Carson, a bright smile playing 
over her face. The timely meal had put new 
life into her. 

“T knew you couldn’t wait until we were 


” 


ready,” said the kind-hearted, thoughtful wo- 
man,’’ and so told Ellen to cook you a chop, 
and make you a cup of tea, Did you have 
enough ?” 

‘*O yes, ma’am. More than enough.” 

‘* You feel better than you did, thismorning?”’ 
‘“A great deal better. I’m like another 
person.” 

‘You must never go without food so long 
again, Mary. It is little better than suicide 
for one in your state of health.” 

Mrs. Wykoff retired, and the seamstress 
went on with her work. 

At the usual hour, Mary Carson appeared 


Living at some distance 

















on the next morning. 
from Mrs. Wykoff’s, she did not come until 
after breakfast. The excellent lady had thought 
ever the incident of the day before, and was 
satisfied that, for lack of nutritious food at the 
right time, Mary’s vital forces were steadily 
wasting, and that she would, in a very little 
while, destroy herself. 

‘| will talk with her seriously about this ’ 
matter,” she said. 
may save her.” 

** You look a great deal better this morning,” ? 
she remarked, as she entered the room where ‘ 
Mary was sewing. 


‘““A word of admonition $ 


<number of times. r 
“‘T havn’t felt better for a long time,” was Shere, I was sewing for a lady, and work 
the cheerful answer. 4 
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“Did you sleep well last night ?” the 
“Very well.”’ As | 
‘Any cough?” fast | 
‘* Not of any consequence, ma'am,” to di 
‘* Tlow was the pain in your side?” Whe 
‘Tt troubled me a little when 1 first went) and 
bed, but soon passed off,” It w 
‘Did you feel the old exhaustion on wi enol 
ing ?"’ “| 
**T always fee) weak in the morning; by you 
was nothing, this morning, to what it bw Mi 
been,” part! 
‘*Hlow was your appetite?” turhe 
‘Better, T eat an egg and a piece of tow ag 
and they tasted good, Usually, my # 
loathes food in the morning.” not a 
‘* Tas this been the case long 7” 
* For a long time, ma'am,” si 
Mrs, Wykoff mused for a little while, « 
then asked * 
‘* How do you account for the difference this 60 
morning | wit! 
Miss Carson's pale face became sligh'|y “ug 
flushed, and her eyes fell away from the que Wy 
tioning gaze of Mra. Wykoff. bay a 
‘* There is a cause for it, and it is of impor 
ance that you should know the cause, las! “a 
been suggested to your mind?” Wyk 
“Yes, ma’am. To me the cause is quiles ‘) 
parent,”’ — 
They looked at each other for a few moments ton 
in silence. ne 
‘*My interest in you prompts these ques “A 
tions, Mary,” said Mrs. Wykoff. “Speak t 
me freely, if you will, as to a friend. Wha ” 
made the difference ?”’ work 
‘*T think the difference is mainly due to you 
kindness yesterday.—To the glass of wine an 
biscuit when I was faint, and to the early an 
good dinner, when exhausted nature was (ry 
ing for food. 1 believe, Mrs. Wykoff”—anl : 
Mary’s eyes glistened—“ that if you had not ag 
thought of me when you did, I should not % than | 
here to day.”’ — 
“Are you serious, Mary ?” a a 
“T am indeed, ma’am. I should have ge — 
over my faint spell in the morning, even with ore, 
out the wine and biscuit, and worked on unl 7 
dinner time ; but I wouldn’t have been able! would 
eat anything. It ’most always happens, whe ane 
I go so long without food, that my appetit rom 
‘fails altogether, and by the time night comes a : 


I sink down in an exhausted state, from whie 
nature finds it hard to rally. It has been s0# 
The week before I cam 


“W 
Wrong 
“M: 

: : i, 1’ 
from eight o'clock in the morning until four® : 


rnoon, witho 


i been unable to eat anything at bre 
faint, and when 


» swallow 


and I 

lL thought 

I came in, 
nsequence ol li 
gave me a 
food then, 


iken some 


ive done me good I thought, as 


lat the door, waiting to be let in, that 
iid ask for a cracker ora piece of bread 


I met 


ar l butter: but, when you, and saw 

how sober you looked, my heart failed me.’ 
“Why, Mary!” said Mrs. Wykoff. ‘* How 

Wrong it was in you! 

but I couldn't help 


hard for 


“Maybe it was, ma’am ; 


Im fe metimes; and it's 


lish ¢ 





as well as 


along sigh as 


I> sor Dy j cing, and bent down 
I 


r some time, she remain 


thing ft 


) precious a 
* said the lady, at 
y to herself, and par 


‘We are too thoughtless, I must own ; 


stress 


but you are not blameless. It is scarcely pos- 


sible for us to understand just how the case 
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stands with one in your position, and duty to 
yourself demands that you should make it 
known. There is not one lady in ten, I am 
sure, who would not be pleased rather than 
annoyed, to have you do so.” 

Miss Carson did not answer. 

** Do you doubt it?” said Mrs. Wykoff. 

**For one of my disposition,” was replied, 
‘the life of a seamstress does not take off the 
keen edge of a natural reserve—or, to speak 
I dislike to 
break in upon another's household arrange- 
ments, or in any way to obtrude myself. My 
rule is, to adapt myself, as best I can, to the 
family order, and so not disturb anything by 


more correctly—sensitiveness. 


my presence.” 


**Even though your life be in jeopardy ?”’ 
said Mrs. Wykoff. 

Oh! It’s not so bad as that.” 

‘But it is, Mary! 
questions. 


Let me ask a few more 
I am growing interested in the 
subject, as reaching beyond you personally. 
How many families do you work for ?”’ 

After thinking for a little while, and naming 
quite a number of ladies, she replied 

** Not less than twenty.’ 

**And to many of these, you go for only a 
day or two at a time?” 

“ Fes,” 

** Passing from family to family, and adapt- 
ing yourself to their various home arrange- 
nents ?” 

‘** Yes, ma’am.”’ 

**Getting your dinner at one o'clock to-day, 
and at three or four to-morrow.” 

Miss Carson nodded assent. 

* Taking it now, warm and well served, with 


’ 


the family, and on the next oceasion, cold and 
tasteless by yourself, after the family has 
dined,” 

Another assenting inclination of the head. 

**One day set to work in an orderly, well 
ventilated room, and on the next cooped up 
with children in a small apartment, the air of 
which is little less than poison to your weak 
lungs.” 

‘“« These differences must always occur, Mrs. 
Wykoff,” replied Miss Carson, in a quiet, un- 
complaining voice. ‘ How could it be other- 
wise? No housekeeper is going to alter her 
family arrangements for the accommodation of 
a sewing girl. The seamstress must adapt 
herself to them, and do it as gracefully as 
possible.” 

‘* Even at the risk of her life ?”’ 


in families where the order of things bear too 
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heavily upon her, than to attempt any change, 
I have been obliged to do this in one or two 
instances.” 

‘There is something wrong here, Mary,” 
said Mrs. Wykoff, with increasing sobriety of 
manner. ‘Something very wrong, and as | 

look it steadily in the face, I feel both surprise 
and trouble; for, after what you have just 
said, I do not see clearly how it is to be reme- 
died. One thing is certain, if you, as a class, 
accept, without remonstrance, the hurt you 
suffer, there will be no change. People are 
indifferent and thoughtless; or worse, too 


selfish to have any regard for others—espe- 


cially if they stand, socially, on a plane below 


them.” 

‘* We cannot apply the remedy,” answered 
Miss Carson. 

‘I am not so sure of that.”’ 

‘** Just look at it for a moment, Mrs. Wykof 
It is admitted, that, for the preservation of 
health, orderly habits are necessary ; and tha 
food should be taken at regdlar intervals 
Suppose that, at home, my habit is to eat 


» breakfast at seven, dinner at one, and supper 


at six. To-day, such is the order of my meals; 
but to-morrow, I leave home at half past six, 


‘and sit down, on an empty stomach to sew 


until eight, before I am called to breakfast. 
After that, I work until two o’clock, when | 
get dinner; and at seven drink tea. On the 
day after that, maybe, on my arrival at another 
house where a day's cutting and fitting is 
wanted, I find the breakfast awaiting me a 
seven; this suits very well—but not another 
mouthful of food passes my lips until after 


three o'clock, and maybe, then, I have such an 


inward trembling and exhaustion, that I can- 
not eat. On the day following, the order is 
again changed. The difference 
in food, too, is often as great. At some houses, 
everything is of good quality, well cooked, and 
in consequence, of easy digestion; while at 


. 


So it goes on. 


others, sour, heavy bread, greasy cooking, and 


like kitchen abominations, if I must so call 
them, disorder instead of giving sustenance to 
a frail body like mine. The seamstress who 
should attempt a change of these things for 
her own special benefit, would soon find her- 


self in hot water. Think a moment. Suppose, 


in going into a family for one or two days, or 
a week, I should begin by a request to have 
my meals served at certain hours—seven, one 


Sand six, for instance—how would it be received 
Sin eight out of ten families?” 

“She will find it easier to decline working > 
koff, ‘on the way in which it was done. If 


“Something would depend,” said Mrs. Wy- 
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there was a formal stipulation, or a cold de- 


mand, I do not think the response would be a 


favorable one. But, | am satisfied that, in 


your case, with the signs of poor health on 


your countenance, the mild re juest to be con 


sidered as far as practicable, would, in almost 
every instance, receive a kind return.”’ 


‘Perhaps so But, it would make trouble 


here else, 


with servants, who never like 


to do anything out of the common order. | 


save been living around long enough to under 


S$ operate ind generally 


how such thing 


to take what comes and make 


iy, rather, the worst of it, Mary. To mv 
thinking, you are taking the worst of it 


But, Mrs 


ress with 


W ykoff did not inspire her seam- 


wny purpose to act in the line of her 


suggestions. Her organization was of too sen 


silive a character to accept the shocks and re 
: : 


pulses that she kne would attend, in some 


yuarters, any such intrusion of her individual 


wants, Even with all the risks upon her, she 
preferred to suffer whatever might come, rather 
in ask for cons 1 During the two or 


three days that she remained wit 


Mrs. Wykoff, 


that excellent lady watched ber, and ministered 


} Sn P 
her actual wants, w 





tude of a mother; and when she left, tried t 
duty of ask ng 


} 


Leration 


mpress upon her mind the 


wherever she might be, for such consi 


as her health required. 

The Monday morning on which Mary ¢ 
son was to appear ‘‘ bright and early’’ at 
dwelling of Mrs. Lowe, came round, but it was 


ving a bright morning. n easterly 


storm had set in during the night; the rain 


iving gustily 


was falling fast, and the wind d 


pt throught the frame of Miss 





irson as she arose from her bed, soon after 
the dull 
] 


through the half closed shutters of her room. 


light began to creep in drearily 


ihe alr, even within her chamber, felt cold. 
window a 


stee} e clock w us visible. she glanced at the 


damp, and penetrating. From her 
face, and saw that it was né¢ arly seven, 

“So late as that !’’ she exclaimed, in a tone 
f surprise, and commenced dressing herself in 
a hurried, nervous way. By the time she was 
ready to leave her room, she was exhausted by 
her own excited haste. 

“Mary,” said a kind voice, calling to her 
a8 she was moying down stairs, “‘you are not 
going out this morning.” 

*O yes, ma’am,” she answered, in a cheer- 
ful voice. «*] haye an engagement for to-day.” 


“But the storm is too severe. It’s raining 
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and blowing dreadfully. Wait an hour or two, 





until it holds up a little. 





‘*‘O dear, no, Mrs. Grant. I can’t stop for a 
trifle of rain. 

‘* bt’s no trifle of rain this morning, let me 
tell you, Mary. You'll get drenched to the 
skin 


Now don't go out, chi d! 
‘1 must indeed, Mrs. Grant. 


The lady ex- 
pects me, and I cannot disappoint her. And 
Miss Carson kept on down stairs. 

‘But you are not going without something 
on your stomach, Mary. Wait just for a few 
minutes until | can get you a cup of tea. The 
water is boiling 

Mary did not wait. It was already past the 


time when she was expected at Mrs. Lowe's: 


and besides feeling a little uncomfortable on 





that account, she had a slight sense of nausea, 
with its attendant aversion to food. So, break- 
ing away from Mrs. Grant’s concerned impor- 
tunities, she went forth into the cold driving 
storm It »} ip} l, that she had ti g ior 
neariy the en r listar of si ‘ n 
I Ks, almost i e t th of the wind, w 
blew a perfect ga lrenching her clothes in 
spite of all efforts to protect herself by means 
fanumbrella. Her feet and ankles were we 
by the time she reached Mrs. Lowe's, and the 


ywer parts of her dress and under-clothing 


saturated to a depth of ten or twelve inches. 


‘Tl expeeted you half an hour ago,” said the 


in a coldly polite way, as Miss Carson 








n ered her prese 


‘* The morning was dark and I overslept my- 


} 
} 


sell, was (he only reply 

Mrs. Lowe did not remark upon the condition 
of Mary’s clothing and feet. That was a mat- 
ter of no concern to her. It was a seamstress, 
not a human being, that was before her—a 
machine, not a thing of sensation. So she 
conducted her t s room in the third st ry, 
fronting east, against the cloudy and misty 


windows of which, the wind and rain was 


There was a damp, chilly fe 
Lowe had a knit 


Mrs. 
shawl drawn around her shoulders; but Mary, 
and cloak, had n 





driving. ig in 


the air of this room. 
ufter removing her bonnet 
external protection for her chest beyond the 
closely fitting body of her merino dress. Her 
feet and hands felt very cold, and she had that 
low shuddering, experienced when one is in- 
wardly chilled. 

Mrs. Lowe was ready for her seamstress. 
There were the materials t6 make half a dozen 
dresses for Angela and Grace, and one of the 
little Misses was called immediately, and the 
work of selecting and cutting a body pattern 
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commenced, Mrs. Lowe herself superintending 


the operation, and embarrassing Mary at the 


start with her many suggestions. Nearly an 
hour had been spent in this way, when the 
breakfast bell rung. It 
eight o'clock. Without saying anything to 
Mary, Mrs, Lowe, and the child they had been 


was sometime*after 


fitting, went down stairs. This hour had been 
of 


Her cheeks were 


one nervous excitement to Mary Carson 
hot—burning fire 
shone upon them—but cold 
wet, colder feet, sent the blood in every re- 


turning circle, robbed of warmth to the dis- 


as if a 


her hands, and 


turbed heart. 


It was past nine o'clock when a servant 
called Mary to breakfast. 
her chair, she felt a sharp stitch in her left 


side; so sharp, that she caught her breath in 


As she arose from 


half inspirations, two or three times, before 
venturing on a full inflation of the lungs. She 
was, at the same time, conscious of an uncom- 
fortable tightness across the chest. The nausea, 
and loathing of food, which had given place soon 
after her arrival at Mrs. Lowe’s to a natural 
craving of the stomach for food, had returned 
again, and she felt, as she went down stairs, that 
unless something to tempt the appetite were 
set before her, she could not take a mouthful. 
There was nothing to tempt the appetite. The 
table at which the family had eaten remained 
just as they had left it—soiled plates and 
scraps of broken bread and meat; partly 
emptied cups and saucers; dirty knives and 
forks, spread about in confusion. —Amid all 
this, a clean plate had been set for the seam- 
stress; and Mrs. Lowe awaited her, cold and 
dignified, at the head of the table. 

** Coffee or tea, Miss Carson ?” 

‘* Coffee.” 

It was a lukewarm decoction of spent coffee 
grounds, flavored with tin, and sweetened to 
nauseousness. Mary took a mouthful and 
swallowed it—put the cup again to her lips; 
but they resolutely refused to unclose and 
admit another drop. So she set the cup down, 


** Help yourself to some of the meat.” 


quarters of an hour before had come upon the 
table bearing a smoking sirloin, across to the 
seamstress. Now, lying beside the bone, and 
cemented to the dish by 
gravy, was the fat, stringy end of the steak. 
The sight of it was enough for Miss Carson; 
and she declined thf offered delicacy. 
‘There's bread.” She took a slice from a 


fresh baker's loaf; and spread it with some, 
oily looking butter that remained on one of the 2 


Sand the cold, 


And ; 
Mrs. Lowe pushed the dish, which, nearly three-. 


a stratum of chilled. 
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butter plates. It was slightly sour. By forcing 
herself, she swallowed two or three mouthfyls 
But the remonstrating palate would accept p 
more. 

‘Isn't the coffee Asked Mrs. Low 
with a sharp quality in her voice, seeing that 
Miss 
mouthful, 

‘I have very little appetite this mort 


eo” 
good: 


Carson did not venture upon & second 


was answered, with an effort to smile and 
cheerful. 


rather have tea, Sha 


And Mrs. 


u'd 


give you @ cup 


** Perhaps y« 
Lowe laid her 
hand on the teapot 

Mary fe 

ss that she knew was occasioned 


“You may, if you please.’ 
inward weakne 
by lack of food, and 
tea, in the hope that it might prove more pala- 
table than coffee. It had 
being hot, and not of decidedly offensive flavor 


80 accepted the offer 


the the merit 

more in strength than sweet 
ened water, whitened with milk. 
off the cup, and then left the table, going, wit 


her still wet feet and skirts, to the sewing 


but it was little 


She drank 


room. 

‘‘Rather a dainty young lady,” she hear 
Mrs. L the waiter, as she | 
the room 


The stitch in Mary’s side caught her again 


as she went up stairs, and almost took her 


ywe remark to 


breath away; and it was some time after sh 


resumed her work, before she could bear her 
body up straight on the left side. 

In her damp feet and skirts, on a chilly and 
rainy October day, Mary Carson sat working 
until nearly three o clock, without rest or re 
freshment of any kind; and when at last ea 
to dinner, the disordered condition of the table, 
unpal itable food set before her, 
extinguished, instead of stimulating her sick!y 
appetite, She made a feint of eating, to avoid 
attracting attention, and then returned to the 


of which, as she re 


sewing room, the air 
entered, seemed colder than that of the hall 
and dining-room. 

The stitch in her side was not so bad during 
the afternoon; but the dull pain was heavier, 
and accompanied by a sickening sensation 
Still, she worked on, cutting, fitting and sew 
ing with a patience and industry, that, cov- 
sidering her actual condition, was surprising. 
Mrs. Lowe was in and out of the room fre 
quently, overlooking the work, and marking 
its progress. Beyond the producing power o! 
her seamstress, she had no thought as inelud- 


ing that individual. It did not come within 


the range of her questionings whether she 
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were well or ill weak or strong—exhausted , enjoyed a full ind uninterrupted view of the 


hy prolonged labo . or in the full pos ession of monster l iad <pected to have see 1a skele- 
hodily vigor To her, she was simply an >ton; but instead, the proprietor has ] rved 
wnt through which a certain service was ob tretched on a frat V k. the entire 

tained; and beyond that service, she was no The head remains attached with t! bones 
thing. The extent of her consideration was — whalebone and all complete; so tl was & 
limited by the progressive creation of dresses ’ stuffed whale I went to see, and not a s! ton 

for her children Ae that went on, herthought .none the less interesting for that It 1 irely 
dwelt with Miss Carson; but penetrated no “happens that Londoners havea cl f secing 
deeper She might be human: might have al 1 aenecimen of h lar st ani n ¢ ition 





















f wants. yearnings, and Pictures certainly « ve 1 idea 






might be conscious of >but to have a notion of i iuge 
i bodily or mental suffering—but, if so, it w n itself must be seen extended on t nd, 
, region so remote from that in which Mrs. examined by the ¢ s and felt byt nger 
° { 


intelligence 







At six o'clock, Mary put up her work, and, 5a fin on its back som what like a 







































“ 
" 
u please,” said 
. sshe moved on. “I am not very well ? seen in the fis! The eye is remarkably sma a | 
t lo-morrow I will make it up.” ind the fold he ¢ is well 1 18 4 ) 
Mrs. Lowe muttered something that was not (it was bl » pre ve tl eve n its i 
the seamstress, who kept on ] a ba 
—-~2eer 
—_— 
About a Gilhale. 
y We take from the second series of Buckland’s 
A “Coriosities of Natural History,’’ an inte ting rdinary sized |} ket The w t f the 
t description of a whale stranded on the English 5 blubber was not ascerta 1. It seems extra 
dies +a heavy gale, and afterwards cap t f 
e hall ; } 
In the month of March, 1857, there appeared 
rime in the Times an advertisement for a vacant bit unure over t 
shay of ground whereon a whale might be exhibited. . by the le of the animal is remarkable it 
al I watched anxiously for the result, and with contains four fingers, like human fing Lot 
Bew success; for shortly I read another notice, to however, all separated one from the othe but 
= the effect that the whale had arrived, and was -inclosed in the skin of the fin, which looks like 
ising now in the Mile-end Roa 1, Whitech ipel, near >that of an or lin ry fish Imagine a human 
a ire: the King Henry the Eighth public house That (hand inserted into a hedge-cutters glove, and 
rking same day found me on the top of a Bow and owax p ured round it, and you have (minus 
yer ¢ Stratford omnibus, the conductor promising to Sthe thumb, of which the whale has no trace) 


set me down ‘at the whale.” an exact model of the whale’s fin. 
The admission fee of sixpence being paid, I When the whale found itself on shore, it 


entered a tent, and for the first time in my life ’“roared loudly,” as the proprietor described 
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it 


whale expelling air through his spiracles or 


blow-holes. A man went out into the 


with an anchor, and rope attached, by way of 


with all 
dig the anchor into the fat blubber of the 


a harpoon; twice, 
beast; twice did the beast, by his tremendous 
but the 


third time, the anchor luckily turned, and 


struggles, tear the weapon out again; 


thus caught about two feet of the skin in one 
of its flukes, and thus was the whaie secured. 
The three gaping rents in the skin were plainly 
visible. The operator, however, had a dan- 
the whale, in its agonies, 
left 
drowning its enemy in the whirlpool eaused 


gerous task; for 


struck right and with its tail, nearly 
the re by 

lis gigantic mouth is placed wide open by 
means of props, and a moderate-sized man can 
stand upright in it. This mouth was by far 


the most curious part of the exhibition ; for in 
it ean be seen, in their natural position, the 
plates of whalebone, or baleen, 80 much used, 
not only in the arts, but by ladies in almost 
Let 


consider how much they are indebted to the 


every portion of their dress. the ladies 
poor whale as far as their dress is concerned ; 
for how would they get out without whalebone ? 
A fashion started by them extends its influence 
to distant regions of which they often have no 
idea. Before the invention of erinoline, the 
whales far away in the northern waters carried 
their baleen, or whalebone, in their mouths, 
and spouted water through it, thereby obtain- 
ing their dinners of minute sea animals in 
comparative peace and quietness, But, fashion 
invented crinoline. Whalebone was required 
to make it, and the price of whalebone went up 
160 per ton to £620, 


from £ Beaver hats, and 


bonnets, and muffs, have gone out of fashion; 


so the poor beavers have a rest, and are not 
nearly so much persecuted as they were in 
former days. It is now the whale’s turn, and 
they are harpooned and otherwise slaughtered 
in order that their baleen, or whalebone, should 
be transferred from their mouths into ladies’ 
dresses. No living creatures will be more 
pleased when the reign of crinoline is over 
than the whales; but many of them must yet 
fall vietims to the fashion which has proved so 
*‘ killing’’ to them. 

Now, whalebone is by no means true bone. ‘ 
Put a piece of so-called whalebone by the side 
of the bone of a leg of mutton, and the differ- ' 
ence will be perceived, There are three hun- 
dred and eighty plates on each side of the 


mouth ; on the right side, the foremost hundred ; 
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water 


his foree, did he 
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The noise was probably produced by the ‘and twenty are of a beautiful milk-white, the 


rest being nearly black, This is simply 4 
variety ; some whales have been killed entirely 
to Albinos the 


Whalebone is composed of 4 


white—they answer the in 
human species 
substance of a horny appearance and consist 
internally, it is of a fibrous texture, 


the 


ence; 


resembling hair; and external surface 
consists of a smooth enamel, capable of reveiy- 
ing a good polish. It answers the purpose of 
teeth to the whale, and is placed in the position 
where teeth are usually found in other animals, 
in the upper jaw; none whatever are found in 
the lower jaw, which is covered by a hard, 
firm gum, as polished and as smooth as a 
mahogany table, Along each side of the jaw 
are found plates or layers of this whalebone 
These can be counted from the outside, and 
look like the portions of a Venitian-blind when 
half-opened; inside they cannot be counted, 


because they appear to be covered with hair 
The hair is in reality nothing more than the 
actual substance of the baleen; unravelled, as 
it were, like tow from the end of a rope, | 
the reader wishes to prove this, let him take s 
thin bit of whalebone, boil it and soak it well, 
The 


hair like 


it with a wooden mallet, 
bundle of 


hangs in thick masses 


and then beat 


be .a coarse 
This 


inside the beast's mouth; in the specimen | 


result will 


horse-hair. hair 
saw, it gave me exactly the idea of the long 
and beautiful silky white beard of a venerable 
old man, 
seen in any museum, and of which a picture 


This is a thing which cannot be 


would convey but an erroneous idea, 

Upon going to the College of Surgeons, | 
of the baleen, but 
those very interesting. The indefatigable Jobn 


found but few specimens 
Hunter dissected, among others, a bottle-nosed 
whale, which was cast ashore from the Thames 
in 1788. Its skeleton is now suspended from 
the roof of the new and magnificent room of 
sections of its baleen are 


the museum, and 


preserved in bottles It appears, from his 


observations, that the baleen, like the teeth of 


‘rodent (or gnawing) animals, is endowed with 
perpetual growth, and that material is supplied 
‘from above as it is worn away from below; 
‘moreover it is composed of three parts—the 


) . . 
centre portion, being secreted from a soft cone, 
becomes hair—the external portions become 


horn, inclosing the hair. These three appeat 
solid; but when the baleen has grown 
a certain extent, the two external walls become 


’worn off, and, as a matter of necessity, leave 


the hair exposed, so that, as said before, the 
mouth appears to be lined with hair, Aris- 











which prine 
whale are a 
the Clio Borealis, f which 
imens may be the College of Sur ty-eight ff 
These creatures live in pateh yn (gullet is hardly 1 
irface of the Northern Ocean: and could we 2 har Why is t 


Feen in 
} 


confine himself to the C 


< down on those Arctic Seas from a balloon 
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feeds upon sprats, herrings and little fish. If 
he had a capacious gullet, the fish having been 
swallowed might, not liking their new quarters, 
wish to return again to the sea; had the whale 
an enormous gape, like the boa-constrictor, 
they might easily do this, as the stomach is on 
the same line as the mouth. This is, however, 
anticipated by the form of the cesophageal pipe. 
Upon examining a section of it, which is not < 
much larger than the thickness of a good-sized 
walking-stick, we see it has numerous muscular | 
fibres surrounding it which can close effectually ; « 
nay, more, the inner lining is disposed in lon- 
gitudinal fibres, the size of a little finger, 
which, meeting together in the centre, effec- 
tually render it impervious at the will of the 
animal. 

Wishing to examine more minutely the base 
of the skull of the Whitechapel specimen, I 
crawled in through the place where the throat 
formerly was situated, and obtained an excel-: 
lent view of the parts not externally visible. 

At the College of Surgeons there is an enor- 
mous head of a whale, (the bones only, without § 
the baleen.) It would contain three heads of? 
the Whitechapel whale, and an infinity of 
children. This was the first head ever seen in 
this country, and has been described and 
figured by the great Baron Cuvier himself, 





The form of the bones is that of three bows, < 
two placed on the ground with their concave 
parts facing each other (the lower jaws), the 2 
third being represented by the upper jaw 
arching over them, its two ends corresponding 
with the points where the other bows touch 
one another, 

I was exceedingly anxious to obtain the 
head of the Whitechapel whale, as a companion < 
to the large head above mentioned, particularly 


as the whalebone or baleen was in good con-? 
lition. Knowing that the proprietor set great 
store on his acquisition, I approached the < 
subject carefully, and was not surprised when < 
he asked £125 for his whale. It happened to 

be very warm weather just then, and when I 

was inside the whale’s mouth I had observed 

that none of the bones of the head were in any <¢ 
way cleaned, or otherwise preserved, but still : 
remained full of oil, &c., which, as a matter of 5 
course, I knew would soon become so offensive ¢ 
through the weather that the proprietor would 
be only too glad to get rid of it at any price. 
it was only, therefore, necessary to bide one’s S 
time. My conjectures proved correct; in a week < 
or so a letter came to Professor Quekett from 5 
the whale proprietor offering to take less‘ 
money; and as time advanced, and as the» 


& 


> Our country in arma !” 


§ When the warrior’s plume, and the cypress’s g] 


* Our country in arms ! 
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whale became more and more offensive, so did 
the price of the whale get less and less, the 
result being, that Professor Quekett, at the 
College one morning, received the whale’s 
head, packed up in a large box, and sent back 
a check for £5 only, instead of the £1: 
originally demanded. 


—— ~~ 


Our Country in Arms, 


BY MRS. CHARLOTTE BARNES. 


“During his troubled slumber, we more than 
heard him exclaim—* Our country in arms!” 
A Letter froma F 
’tis a fearful thing! 
A mystery past our knowing ; 
While the war-clouds are gathering their shadow 
to fling 
O’er our hearth-stones at home, as they rapidly 
wing 
Their flight to the land were mystery merges 
Itself in the ocean of light, whose surges 
Will dash o’er our way, and will sgatter their spray 


Its foam o’er our spirits throwing. 


“ Our country in arms !"’—how the trumpet peels 
When foes are in battle contending ! 
When the conquer'd heart on the stained earth kneels 
In prayer to its God, while its life-bloud seals 
Its passport through death to the far-distant region:s— 
To eternity’s rest, undisturbed by the legions 
That here in our land, an armed band 
Of foes, with the right contending, 


2 Our country in arms!” What a mournful tone 


Is the spirit with sorrow laden, 

Bend over and speak to the soul that’s alone 
Of a form that had fled—of a heart forsaken— 
Of an eye that will never on earth awaken. 

Oh Say, has the world, our grief-atric ken 4 orld, 


A sorrow more poignant than this? 


” 


Tis a woe-swelling strain 
That deep in the soul is vibrating ; 

Its saddening dirge, and it echoes again, 

Wherever a heart can be found that would fain 

Mingle wich ours in a grief unbroken, 

It speaks in those tones that by lips are unspoken, 

The language of sorrow, to those only given 
When the “ war-god performs the translating.” 


* Our country in arme !” But there’s light beyone 
And bright are the hopes that we cherish 
When the mystery, conflict and sorrow shall end—- 


. When our glorious land shall in harmony blend. 


Hope’s rainbow our darkened horizon is lightening: 
Our prayers are more fervent, our pathway is 
brightening— 
Oh, our beautiful Land—its glory will stand, 
Its Name or its Fame shall ne'er perish. 
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THE GIMM 


rifles are 


Che Gimmal Ring. baihiabdl.. Jt. amet bachanetmee 


nouse! 


whi 





rd bu 
of every descr 10t, mation on the subject. Minsheu 
» Simply in the 1 
ied Virlue Kis . itin the mate 
in some precious ¢ Fren, 
i, ih some de Vice or } 


ters engraved upon 


SUL OUr More imme te concern is with the 


“9, Which is of comparatively modern 5, nly of something ting of pondent 
It is supposed that we owe the di sign ‘parts, or double r. Johnson gives it a more 

‘genious fancy of our French heigh- ¢ extensive signification: he explains gimmal to 
Whose skill in diversify ing the Symbols 1e% **some littie juaint levices, or pieces of 
¢ tender passion has continued unrivalled, machinery. Che word is not found in Chau- 


n whose language the mottoes employed \ver nor in Spenser; yet both Blount, in his 
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**Glossography,” and Phillips, in his “Worlds each surmounted by a hand issuing from ay ‘ 
of Words,” have geminals, which they inter-¢ embossed fancy-work wrist or sleeve—the hand ; 
pret twins. >rising somewhat above the circle, and exiend ’ 

Shakspeare uses the word in two or threeSing-in the same direction. The course of 
places. In “ King Henry the Fifth,’’ act iv., twist in each hoop is made to correspond wit 
sc. 2, when the French nobles are scoffing at2that of its counterpart, so that on bring 
the abject condition of the English army,‘together the flat surfaces of the hy 
Granfipré says— latter immediately unite as one ring. 

A . «9 
. lower hand, or that of which the palm is up. 
The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 3 , j = " 
With torch staves in their hands; and their poor jades 2 PeTMost, 18 represented a heart, an 1 as the I 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips: hoops close, the hands slide into contact, for p 
rhe gum down roping from their pale-dead eyes; ing with their ornamented wrists a head to the 
And, in their pale dull mouths, the gimmal-bit 1 Ty , ' 
: + > ? ; whole. he device thus presents a@ triple 
Lies foul with chaw’d grass, still and motionless. : ‘ ' sk 
emblem of love, fidelity, and union. 

We may understand the gimmal-bit, there- Upon the flat side of the hoops are engraver 7 
fore, to mean either a double bit, in the ordi-\ « Usé de Vertu’ in Roman capitals, and on the - 
nary sense of the word (dupler), or, which is< inside of the lower wrist the figures “ 990,” the Fi 
more appropriate, a bit composed of links, ¢ whole being of the finest gold. . 
playing one within another (gemellus). In 

3° > ure , 99 . 2eer ti 
the “‘ First part of King Henry the VI.,” after ™ 
, . . . 4 an 
the French had been beaten back with great Oo Cater 
loss, Charles and his lords are concerting to- Me ° 
gether the further measures to be pursued, BY MRS. ELIZA H. BANKER. | 
a , I'n 
when the King says— Purest of visible things, free element hay 
‘ stainless water. he ti ati » theme 4 
Let's leave this town, for they are hairbrain’d slaves, Of stain! water, thou still my theme, r 
And hunger will enforce them to be more eager. Nor mead, nor wine, nor the rich juices pent 
In pear or apple, nor the fragrant stream 

‘o whic ignier subjoins— ; hg ng 

To which Reignier ox disiesd Of snowy milk, so grateful to my taste "e 

I think, by some old gimmals or device, As is thy moisture, cool and sweet they flow, 

Their arms are set, like clocks, still to strike on. Fresh’ning the we ary, and the fevered lip eT 

2 4 : _ z Laved by thy gentle touch, shall less intens ar 

Nares instances a stage direction in the old ' i 

at, glow. ae 
play called “ Lingua, where the word oc- bl, 

- Why wi oO san the scious efrain? 
curs:—‘Enter Anamnestes (a page to Me-2 y will not m 1 luscious bow! refra 
mory), in a grave sattin sute, purple buskins, oe oe I poison, is there ” " ia 

. . . : : », » All its deep draughts but woe, disease, and pain } 
&e., a gimmal ring with one link hanging. of a Be 
1d: ‘ ‘ lri , , ‘einall The creeping poison that incites to sin 

. 3 f ra ugh Originally . 
He adds that gimmal rings, t 10ug rigina ’ Maddens the brain, the healthy blood ferments ra 
double, were by a further refinement made To fever, and the while excited heart T 
triple, or even more complicated, yet the name That beat to bursting, now o’ercharged and spent mer 
remained unchanged. Performs its duty badly, or in part— - 

Another illustration of the gimmal ring may > And all the ills that steal away our breath Ma) 
be gathered from a passage in ‘* Davis's Rites < Enter the body in this cup of Death. 1 
of the Cathedral of Durham’ (1672), where it es : . war 
. : , » But thou art health’s bright nectar, and a fount mi 
is remarked that “over our lady of Bolton's hoe : ng : the 

7 , A it Springs in each hill and valley of our land; 

ead . —_ e sely " in 7 » ’ yr] 
altar there was a awe ous, lovely, and Deau-> Thou makest the crimson of the blood to mount Yor! 
tiful image of the picture of our Lady, called? Po the rich chock, and o'er the clear eye stand fore 
the Lady of Bolton, which picture was made > The arching brow unwrinkled, every gract Whit 
tv open with gimmes (or linked fastenings) Of mind and body mingles in thy flow, of h 
from the breast downwards.” And, at the 5 Thou leavest no aching head, no pallid face, assu 
present day, the brass rings within which inj No wives or children curse thee in their woe— reso! 
some old vessels the seaman’s compass swings) And he who drinks but thy pure eup thro life Was’ 
are by the sailors called gimbals, 2 Shall ne’er know scorn, or want, or shame, or strile effor 

About sixty years ago one of these rings was Great source of all things good, to whom we owe So 
found at Horselydown, and is still preserved.5 if. and its varied gifts, all o’er the land of 6 
It is constructed of twin or double hoops, < Spring up thy founts of water, make us know man 
which play within one another like the links) How vast this blessing liquid from 7iy hand- the | 
of a chain. Each hoop has one side flat, thes And let thy sacrament of water be town 
other convex; each is twisted once round and > Received in every draught with thanks to Thee. Dud) 
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BATTLE FIELDS 


Battle Hields of Our Hathers. 
~, STORY OF THE REVOLUTION, 


CHAPTER XXVI,. 


r, mother, the rose-bud has budded! birds, t her head the 
joy in the voice which It overrun her 


of the kitchen window, 

in the year of our 

seventeen hundred and eighty-two. Mrs 
er used a moment, and looked up f 
t irthen bow] of mill 


om weet 
< which 


suddenly 
| and holy 


stood th 


upper 


ng there 


mespun net 


and some t 

She even 
unartistic eyes, with the shadows 
green leaves thrown on her fac 
tile in her ey 


“d the thrill 


ere 
fences, 


ne singing ot 


sweet smell of 


han the breath 


sunshine was 


re its ciose, lt 


come yet. 


n-chief had been extremely 
granting his officers furloughs during 
winter which followed the surrender of 


wn. He dreaded any weakening of his 


8, any co 


nfidence based on the late victory 
i might lull into false security the hear 
juntrymen. Not until he was absolut 


that the British Parliament were and Edward 
na cessation of hostilities, DT le Ve shin t midst of 

n diminish his army or relax ttle-f ad were 
for another campaign. as he shook wher 


rt of Grace 
rt hg i i 


)through the long, slow winter, the he 
Grace Palmer had waited and 


Palmer on h 
of " 
. ached, 3 AS¢ 
i 


went into the house together 
iny another of her country women did through 

the winter which followed the battle of York- > little 
town, But a little while before, Colonel , were n 
Dudley had written :— 


had gone out on some errand a 
wl efore, and it was best that there 


ne to see them. 


Of that day even Gri 


Palmer did not often 
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speak in the future of her life. 
memory was hidden in her heart, a treasure 
that words could only touch to soil it. 


Neither was Mrs. 


years 


Palmer’s welcome or the 


Deacon’s later one, with many words. The 


former’s, as soon as her first surprise and the? 


tearful joy which followed it, was over, took 
a practical channel, and she bestirred herself 
about getting a dinner somewhat worthy of 
her guest; but, this time, without so much 
as consulting Grace; and the young people 
passed the morning as they had one seven 
years before, in the parlor together. 

When the Deacon returned home that day, 
he was partially prepared for the good tidings 
by finding the table set with the best linen and 
china; and for the rest, Mrs. Palmer, with no 
small sacrifice on her part, refrained from dis- 
closing any facts, saying, briefly— 

‘If you want to find out anything, jest walk 
into the parlor.’ 

The Deacon followed her advice with a mix- 
ture of blank amazement and curiosity on his 


face, and confronted his daughter ; and by her 
side sat Colonel Dudley! 

A quarter of an hour later, the Deacon said, 
rubbing his hands briskly— 

‘*I forgot to bring mother’s message about 
dinner; I'm afraid it'll get cold, and that’s the 
one thing that "ll put her out.” 

‘‘ Dinner time!” echoed Grace. ‘You don’t 
mean to say it’s that, father?” 

‘What else should bring 
daughter ?” 
“I thought that it was only ten o'clock,” 


me home, my 


with a shrewd twinkle in his eyes. 


exclaimed the girl. 
“I thought so too,” laughed the Colonel, 


looking at his watch. ‘‘Grace, will you believe < 


it’s past one 2?” 

‘* Where Aas this morning gone to ?” 

‘¢ Where pleasant time usually goes,” langhed 
her father; and the trio went out to dinner, 
hiding with light words and familiar jests the 
thoughts which filled all their hearts. But 
those grave feelings leaped to the surface with 
Grace, as her guest handed her to the table. 

“Oh, Edward! do you remember that spring, 
seven years ago, when you sat down here to 
dinner ?” 

“Do I? 
down on me, a light along the years, as I 
have munched my bread and beef in eamp. 
Ah, Grace! there were times when I never 
expected to eat dinner here again.” And a 
little shadow stole over the young officer's face, 
as he glanced down on his crippled limb. 


How many a time it has shone 


Ske understood him, and slipped her soft‘ 


HOME 


Its< 


> her tender eyes must not read. 
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hand in his. There was no time for farthe 


reply then, for the Deacon bent his head 4 


¢ ask a blessing—such a blessing 28 had neve 


been invoked at that table before. 

‘Are you quite so glad, my darling?” Fj 
ward Dudley asked this question during th 
as Grace sat on the low stool at his 
had sat that last day, an 


afternoon, 


feet, where she 
where Edward Dudley had placed her for tj 
sake of contrasting that hour with this one. Shp 
had been looking up in his face while he talk 
to her, not imagining half that her shy, swe 
gaze said. 

“So glad fer what?’ chimed the silver 
voice. 

‘* Why, as glad as your eyes say that you ar 
because you have me back again, bruised and 
weather-beaten, broken, and maimed for life 

Spite of himself, his voice betrayed to the 
girl's fine intuition the one sore place in his 
heart. The sweet eyes were not shy now. 


“Oh, Edward! I am ¢o glad to have yo 


back—this day and this hour so satisfies m 
life, that it seems as though I have not anothe 
earthly gift or blessing to ask of God—that if 
He should send me one, I must only answer— 


‘I have 


receive it.’ 


enough, and there is no room te 

He bent his head down closer to Grace, and 
almost whispered— 

“Not the blessing of having me come ini 
that door as [ went out of it six years ago, 
Grace ?” 

She smiled, now—a happy, contented smile 
lookirg up steadily in his eyes. 

**T sho 
sake.’ 


ldn't care one whit, Edward, for m 


Ther 


For a moment, he averted his head. 


2 was evidently something in his face that eve 


When he bent 
it down again, there was no shadow of pain it 
it. 

‘*My little girl—my dear little girl!” re 
peating the words as though they had a plea 
sant sound to him—*that is almost the sweetes 
thing you ever said to me.” 

Her quick, startled look, answered him— 

“Why, Edward! did you have any fear 


‘ there?” 


‘Yes, and dread. Don’t look pained, my 
child. It was altogether my fanlt—my sin. | 
never knew, Grace, that I had taken any pride 
in my physical strength—in my _ well-kail 
museular frame, until the blow came, and thes 
for awhile I rebelled against it. The thought 
that I must be a cripple for life, even in the 
noblest of causes, was very hard, and I could 





could 
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s glances towards her guest 


in his 


‘« Don’t be 


weaknes 


>was so muchtl 


it wasn’t true! 


nny put his face into the 


1, tanned, 


round, 


in consequence { 
rd,” laughed the girl. 
ision for a patriotic speech.” 


“It affords you 


Thank you, and—the boys. Benny, Ill 
come out and salute the thirteen stars after 
awhile 
Benny came up to his sister, his wide eyes 


‘r, Was approact 
Edward! 3 


its 
lt 


“Oh, 
hed forwards, and 


way. 
They all returned to the Deacon’s; for of 
course there was no visiting at the tavern that 
morning. The young eaptain had managed 
the first meeting with his sister by concealing 


all that he felt on that occasion under light 
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jests and good-natured bravado; but when he 
came to his mother, whom he had not met for 
three years, Robert Palmer quite broke down. 
The sight of her tears; the mother-cry that broke 
from her heart as she caught a first glance of 
him, was more than he could bear. 

But after awhile they all grew composed again, 
and then there followed the old home-talk, the ra- 
pid questions, the pleasant gossip, and the fami- 
liar faces and ways, all sweetened by memories 
of the dangers and sufferings that were gone. 
Robert affirmed that it had been his intention 
to steal upon the household by surprise, and 
that he had been for days indulging his fancies 
on the scenes that would follow. ‘* But,” with 
a shake of his head, ‘‘I exploded the moment 
{[ saw Edward and Grace, and it was all up 
with me then. My shout would come in spite 
of me.”’ 

‘J should never have forgiven you if it 
hadn't,” looking at her brother with fond eyes. 

He rose up, and stood before Mrs. Palmer 
and Grace, with his tall lithe, slender figure 

‘Well, mother—sis! do I come back from 
the wars much the worse for all the hard usage 
I've undergone ?”’ 

“Not a bit,” with her smile, which had 
several meanings in it, ‘‘only you're several 
shades darker than when you went away.” 

‘*Most likely; going to war don’t afford a 
fellow much chance to attend to his complex- 
ion—eh, Dudley ?” 

«‘We're all sufferers alike in that misfortune. 
My face isn’t a shade lighter than yours, 
Robert,’”’ laughed the Colonel. 

When Grace suggested that Robert should 
accompany them to the tavern that afternoon, 
the former answered— 

‘* Let Lucy alone until evening, sis; she wont 
want to see you before that time.” 

‘*What makes you think so?” in much sur- 
prise. 

‘* Because a gentleman took the stage with 
me at New Haven, and his name was John 
Deming.” 

“Oh, I am glad, for Lucy’s sake! Poor 
girl! She has had to bear all her sorrows 
alone.” 

This was true. John Deming had not been 
able to visit his betrothed after the death of 
Nathaniel, for he had been promoted to an 
office in the commissary department, which, in 
the time of the Revolution, involved much 
perplexity and responsibility, and it was more 
difficult for him to obtain a furlough than for 
many who were in active service.” 


In accordance with Robert’s suggestion, the 


young people started for Mrs. Trueman’s after 


supper. They walked silently, for the head of 
each was full of thoughts of Nathaniel, and of 
the poor broken-hearted mother who mourned 
through the slow days, because she could not 
go to her boy. 

A young moon was above the hills, touching 
the tops of the trees with faint silver, and the 
sky was full of the beauty of stars when they 
reached the tavern. 

Lucy came to the door. This night she 
looked as Grace had not seen her since Ng 
thaniel’s death—like the old Lucy Trueman 
Youth was strong in her, and love was dee; 
and this sorrow, terrible as it had been, had 
not ploughed up the roots of her life as 
had her mother’s. It had made her tender, 
patient, brave, which grief wisely received 
always makes one 

But when her eyes fell on the friend w! 
had been her brother's dearest one, her 5 
fell, as the new roses did in her cheeks, a 
she opened the sitting-room dor her guesis 
gravely. 

Mr. Deming, who was sitting there, came 
forward with a hearty greeting for his brother 
officers, and then they turned towards Mrs 
Trueman. She sat in an arm-chair by th 
window: but the brisk, bustling little woman 
of former days was gone forever. Her knitting 
lay in her lap, and her face had aslow, listless, 
heart-broken look, which it hurt Edward 
Dudley to see more than any passionate grief 
could have done. He wrung the hand of 
Nathaniel’s mother silently, and sat down 
without a word. 

Then the talk of every one went, by mutual 
consent, on other topics than of him who seemed 
as close to each one as though he sat in their 
midst that night. 

It was evident that the sight of the returne 


{ 
soldiers, especially of Colonel Dudley, had 
shaken Mrs. Trueman out of the usual torpor 
of her grief. She answered his questions 
about her health in an absent way, and caught 
up her knitting, and went to work at it withs 
kind of nervous impatience. Mr. Deming and 


tobert were conversing in a low tone about 
the latter’s return; for it seemed this had 
formed a prominent subject in the morning 
stage ride, when Mrs. Trueman suddenly 
spoke, laying down her knitting— 

‘‘What did your mother say when she sa¥ 
you, Robert ?” 

‘“‘She didn’t say much; she was too glad 
for many words, ma’am.”’ 

‘And I’m glad, too, for her sake; but ob, 
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Robert, 2 haven’t any boy to come back to 


»three young men felt the mother’s grief 
it moment as they never had before 
The very aching of her heart seemed to surge 


ier tones, and fill them with pain 


at git have melted a stone No one could 
speak for awhile. At last, Edward Duadley 
lid 
‘Mrs. Trueman,” he said, solemnly, “if 
ir Nathaniel were to send you a mess 
ring you t lo anything f I 
1 in his n would you ike an 
é loi 
Wouldn't 1?” cried the mother, her voice 
int sudden sobs. ‘Wouldn't I 
g l w i ver to iO whatever 
isX if J ] niy get one ord fr 
vas impossible to hear the mother un- 
1; but Edward Dudley controlled nself 





\" ; 

{nd now the mother was not the only one 

j ished her sobs, and listened breathless 
It was in the early part of the war,” the 
young colonel went on to say, ‘“‘and one night 
Nathaniel’s turn to serve on picket 
guird, It was a raw, blusterir night, and 
I vy it was service he wasn’t accustomed to, 
and t ight it might h lp his half of the night 


if | should go out and stay with him 
xl of you,” said 


‘h Edward, that was g 
[rs. Trueman; it was the first time she had 





ulled him this, and she bent forward and took 
ldier’s hands in hers, and stroked them 
in just the same way as she had stroked 
Nathaniel’s little ones long ago when he lay 


lap There was something 


S iy on her 


strangely touching in the act. 

‘Nathaniel loved you!” she said, looking up 
I the young man’s face, with almost the 

K Which had belonged to the dead. ‘““He 
told me he did, better than anybody in the 
world, except Lucy and me.”’ 

“And as though he were bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my flesh, did I love Nathaniel 


man,” answered Edward Dudley. 





“That night we fell to talking as was natural 
about home folks, and Nathaniel said to me, 
‘lm hever a coward, Captain Dudley, except 
when I think of my mother. For myself I’m 
ready to live or to die this night as the Lord 
Sees fitin the service of my country, but when 
a of mother, then there’s no denying it, 

m afraid,’ 
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‘And it’s a fear that does you double honor, 


my young friend! I said. ‘I never put it in 
hat light exactly,’ answered Nathaniel ‘ But 
you know just how it is. Mother's her 
whole heart on me, and loves me better than 
we ight t Vv wn ing in this vO i I 
spose; and when I get to thinking if any 
harm should come to me, how she would take 


it, I can’t stand it, Dudley—I can’t stand it, 
and he wrung my hand hard 


And I answered him, ‘ Nathaniel, the Lor 


who gives you grace to say this night you are 
ready to d sw be it for life or d 

ve your 1 ier strength to bear w vel 
grief or loss He appoints he 

B t's e tha 

I know how very life is l up in ne 
ma l'1 4 11d 8 l never k ‘ } l 

st mit | | in ! ive iny le 4 I st I 

se. sweet as life is. I belie th P 

end ime sudad A: I | shou i 
whose pr ises I have trus and S¢ 
hivation ist I yi 

And here Edward Dudley pa ia ind 
his hearers } tha ist 8 I Nathat 
paused W hat wild y r 
1@ bat field 

“*But Uma rid that 1 her wW i get 
7 her gr \ ch hye ‘ was W 1€ 
there than it « lever be with! nd 
Dudley, if it s so be that I i you 
ever I irn and s my t hie \ y pro 
mis e to take this message he ve it 
sooner or later 


“*T want you to solemnly charge her as 





though I came back from the grave, and spoke 


to her, not to go sorrowing and broken-hearted 





ne—to think of me gladly, to 


ne with whom 





y gone home a 





before her. Tell her to be glad 
because she had me to give to God—glad 


because I am happy ; and to think and to 
speak of me not as dead, but as Nathaniel wh« 
is in Heaven.’”’ 

Mrs. Trueman leaned forward; the tears fell 
softly into her lap— 

“Edward,” she said, ‘“‘my heart is com- 
forted at last. I will obey Nathaniel’s last 
message. I will not grieve for him as I have 
done. I will wait patiently until God calls 
me.” 

‘‘ And whether you or I meet Nathaniel, who 
is in heaven, first, Mrs. Trueman, he will know 
that I fulfilled his wish, and that it accom- 


my 


' 


2 rmemccnatena Mt 


ot thoes 
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plished the work which he desired it should,” 
said the young colonel. 

«Oh, I see now I’ve been in the wrong to 
grieve so long without any hope,” continued 
Mrs. Trueman, with the tears which had bless- 
edness and healing in them falling softly on 
the hands clasped in her lap. ‘+ Sometimes 
when your uncle talked me, 
never man talked before, it would seem to me 
for a little while, that I could almost give him 
up to God, and then the old longing and 
hungering for a sight of my boy’s dead face 
back and I eouldn't 

but your mother wont 


to Edward, as 


would to me, 
it away ; 


your words, Nathaniel—no, she wont 


come 
put forget 
forget 
them.” 

where 
to the 


There came a sob from the corner 
Lucy sat, and John Deming went up 
weeping girl, and drew her arm softly in his 
and led her to her mother. 

“Mrs. : 
you take mein Nathaniel’s stead for Lucy's 
sake?” 

She looked up then, and smiled on them 
through her tears, as she had not smiled since 


Trueman,” said the officer, 


Nathaniel’s death. 
“T will take you in 
“My boy and girl, may the Lord 


his stead,’ she an- 
swered. 
bless you!” 

An hour later the three 
Grace started for home, for the lawyer accom- 
panied his brother officers to the Deacon’s. 
They talked, as was natural, on the prospects 


young men and 


of peace, and discussed the state of the army, 
and the insurrection that was imminent among 
the soldiery, if Congress did not take some 
measures to settle the long delayed payments 
of both officers and men. As they drew near 
the house they caught sight of the flag waving 
above Grace’s window in the faint moonlight. 
The sight of it thrilled all their hearts. For 
that banner they had toiled and suffered, and 
counted no sacrifice dear. To earn for it a 
name and a place among the nations had been 
the one aim and toil of their youth; and now 
its fair folds floated them the sign and token 
of their triumph, the new glorious witness in 


the face of all the old tyrannies and despot- 


isms of the ages, that a new deliverance and > 


liberty had arisen in the earth. 

And as such thoughts crowded fast on the 
souls of the young officers, they took off their 
hats and swung them in the air, and saluted 
the flag with three cheers, so loud and long 


that the echoes on the distant hills woke up ¢ 


and hurled them back like the sound of thun- 
der. In a moment lights appeared at the win- 
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dows of the distant farm houses, and head: 
were thrust out here and there. 

‘We've roused up the good people in th, 
neighborhood by our explosive patriotism, 
laughed Edward Dudley. 

‘*No matter; it was in such a good cause, 
with that laugh of hers which was so sweet 
thing to hear that one would be sure to 
for it again, and then Robert opened the 
and the brother and sister went up t 
house, while the colonel returned to the | 
son’s, and his friend to the tavern. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


** Robert,” called Grace Palmer from 


head of the stairs one morning, ‘ wont 
come up here? I want to put your ingen 
to active use this morning.” 


Robert went up to his sister with a ¢ 


lugubriousness. 
word I 


to sacrifice myself for y 


“Use is a never took much delig 
in, but I'm ready 
services this forenoon.” 

The brother and sister went into the “ 
chamber.”’ In one corner stood the high-pos 
mahogany bedstead, with its snowy curtains 
white dimity depending from the foot. 

I’ve been trying to fasten them up for the 
last hour, but I'm not tall enough, nor stror 
enough, and I remembered were boib, 
Robert.” 


He took up the hammer, whistling a tu 


you 


and mounted the chair which Grace had va 
cated and went diligently to work, while Grae 
busied herself with the large loops of satin 
ribbon with which the curtains were caugh 
back to the bedposts. 

“ There 


young man 


— 
asked t 


does that suit you?” 
with a flourish of his hamme 
half an hour later. 

‘Perfectly. You've made a good captait 
Robert, but it’s manifest enough nature 
you out for a carpenter.” 

‘‘The world will lose the benefit my geniu 
might have conferred upon it then, for I's 
settled my work in life within the last few 
days.” 

Grace’s head was lifted in quick surprise. 

‘What do you mean, Robert?” 

“Simply that as soon as General Washing- 
?ton gives the order for our army to disband, I 
Sam going to turn my sword into a ploughshare, 
jand after the example of my forefathers settle 
) down a simple patriarch of the soil.” 
> «You look very much like one!” said bis 
dsister, setting the words to the tune of het 


laugh. 





| purposes when 
know but he had 


asked 


stioning could draw 

bert. But his remarks 
: . ‘ 

new topic of wonder and in- 


** have you 


tha 


yours, { 


ve been much 


yns’ have all 


Guch a 


t tell you wit! 


yrds I can 


iving away from you an¢ 


and that when I come back my heart w 
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LPP LOI vas was rw 


you, and it will not easily be patient and 
wait.” 

She did not answer him; on the soft matting 
of grass, swathed in moonlight, she walked 
with her fair head drooping by his side. 
little 
“look up and tell me what profession or work 


“Grace,” he said, after a silence, 
in life you would choose for me.” 

She looked up now, earnest and frank. 

“Just that one which would suit your tastes 
and character best.” 

«Well, put it inanother way. Of all business 
and professions which do you consider the 
best, the noblest in which a man can engage?” 

“Any and all are good if a man does his 
duty in them, but I suppose there is no work 
so great, so noble, so good as that of a faithful 
minister of the Gospel.” 

“«1 think so. 
this?” 


Her start of surprise; her 


Hlow would you like me to be 


amazed, half 
doubtful look, was something he seemed to en- 

**Oh Edward, I never thought of you as that.” 

‘| know it, but [ have for some years past, 
and the time has come for me now to decide. 
It is right that I should tell you that I must 
make some sacrifices if I enter the profes- 
sion, for I have very little worldly goods as 
you know, and I have some friends in high 
places who will be ready to serve me, and our 
young country will need just now men of talent 
and education in this new experiment of a 
democratic government. There is a probability 
that a political career, which promises in a few 
years emolument and position, will open before 
me if I choose to seek it.” 

“Yes,” she said, looking up at him with 
“ond, proud eyes. 

‘But there are greater, better things than 
these, and I can in no way serve God and my ¢ 
generation so well as to be a minister of the 
Gospel.” 

‘Then be one, Edward,” and the soul of 
Grace Palmer was in her eyes. 

‘You know, Grace, when you say this that 
it involves a good deal of sacrifice and respon- ‘ 
sibility for you.” 

Her smile was touching in its humility, and 
yet it was brave and hopeful enough to satisfy 
any man, just the sort of smile that needed no 
words to help it. 

A little while afterwards Edward Dudley ¢ 
went on to say that he had talked the matter > 
over on all sides with his uncle, and that Par- ‘ 
son Willetts had entered very warmly into the; 
matter, and was quite determined that as soon § 


as the war was closed Edward should at once 


return to the parsonage, and study theology 


for a couple of years with him. 

He was growing infirm, and fancied thy 
Edward, on whom the old man doted as on 
son, could be of much service to him in sha 
somewhat his parochial work and duties whic! 
the clergyman’s growing infirmities began ( 
make burdensome 

“And, Grace,” continued the young mar 
‘the parsonage needs sadly the kindly intl 
ences, the graceful handiwork of a woman 
over it. How would you like to go there 
live with uncle and me?” 

Her face dropped beyond his gaze, but her 
answer came hurried and frightened 

* Oh Edward, | couldn't go there to live! 

He had expected just such a protest. 

‘What, not with me, Grace. I don't like t 
be put off for another two years, and shall be 
a great deal happier with you to smile on and 
encourage my studies every day.” 

Edward Dudley used a great deal of this 
style of argument, which he rightly divined 
would have more weight than any other with 
Grace, especially when he put the matter in 4 
way which he declared would most promote his 
own happiness and welfare. 

There were numerous objections and protests 
which he had to meet and overcome, wh 
related principally to her own inexperience fu 


such a position, but the matter ended at last 
in Grace's soft admission that she could be 
happy anywhere if she was of any comfort or 
aid to Edward. 

‘Then go home and get ready to come with 
me soon after Great Britain acknowledges the 
independence of these United States,” he said 
to her, as he opened the garden gate, and she 
knew what he meant. 

Their parting that night was not what the 
others had been, and remembering this, the 
twain thanked God in their hearts. 

‘* Gracie,” whispered Robert to her the nex! 
morning, just as he was about leaving, “0 
you know what I meant when I spoke about 
Edward Dudley's future prospects that morn- 
ing when we put up the curtains in the spare 
chamber ?”’ 

“How should I know, when you wouldn't 
give me the least light on the matter?” she 
said, with a little conscious look. 

‘Well, then, if I must come straight out, 
how does the idea of being a parson’s wife 
strike you?’ 

Her laugh and her blush leaped out together. 

‘Didn't I tell you, you'd know in good time! 
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wasn't going to anticipate Edward’s ques 
patting her on the cheek ‘* Here is 
ty to you both with my last kiss,’’ and 

rt Palmer went his way 
{nd so, after long waiting, the time came 


(irace to set about reparations for het 


wedding wardrobe, as happy maidens do, amid 


visions of the future, of home and love, 
new pleasant cares and duties; and if me 


es of the past crept up and sobered some 


what the radiant perspective of Grace Palmer's 
e e was not the less but the more 
i r these tl ig 
| re were no sewing machines in those 
to facilitate matters, and the spinning 
y und the slow t« ng needle had to do it 
it there were two pairs ol busy and 
hands for the work, and hosts of wi 
nds and neighbors to add their tribu 
to the general forces of quilt ng, and 
r, and basting, and stitching. 
Great was the consternation of the Deacon's 
wife when she first learned the future which 


awaited her daughter, and which in those days 
was regarded as one of peculiar importance: 
und responsibility; but after pondering the 


er in her own mind for a few days, and 


regarding the girl with a good deal of so) 





ude, Mrs, Palmer privately informed the Dea 
eon that she d **raly brought herself to t 


isi0n that Grace was cut out for a minis 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Ay? ys 
Aittle Ghings. 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER, 
Little things show what people are—whether 
selfish or generous, just orunjust; kindand sym 


pathetic, or callous to the sufferings of others. 


saw a little incident to-day that showed 
| selfishness, a want of a sense of justice in 
things, in a very plain light. 
Mrs. Riddel takes two magazines—Godey 
und Harper. Mrs. Riddel is very choice of 
Magazines. She thinks things were made 
i K at, and not to use, and scarcely to look 
aM with the naked eye, or handled without 
g0ves It is so with her books, her pictures, 
and eve rything with which she embellishes her 
household. They are for the most part re- 
Served for gala days, and the eyes of others 
Bat this is nobody’s business, and injures no 
ne. Mrs. Riddel has a right to do as she 
pleases with her own, and if she belittles hex 
own soul and loses pleasure that might be hers, 


the } 


38 is her own. 
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But the fault in Mrs. Riddel’s character, 


and what shows a lack of a proper sense of 


justice, is, that she is liberal of her neigbbors 
coods, when she would withhold her own. This 
is the little incident that shows this defect : 
Mrs. Riddel has two children—a babe of ten 
months, and a boy of five Mrs. Riddel bor- 
rowed Peterson’s Magazine of Miss Stearns, 


the school teacher, to look at a particular 


pattern Miss Stearns, coming in one morn 
ng on her way to her school-room, found the 
baby sitting on the carpet in the sittir om 
with her magazine for a plaything The little 


boy sat by the child, while its mother ha 1 gone 
into the garden to look after her flowers 

One corner of the magazine was wet and 
wrinkled, where the babe had had it in its 
i ith, and the cover was greased y the 
bread and butter fingers of the hoy 

Miss Stearns took the magazine from the 
child and said to the boy 


This is my magazine, how came baby with 


while she went in the g 
Miss Stearns looked and saw piles of Godey 
und Harper very nicely arranged upon the 
table, and she knew the children were never 
allowed to touch them. 
‘But she never gives you her magazines to 
play with,” she said to the boy. 

‘No, she never lets us take hers. 

Looking up, there stood Mrs. Riddel in the 
loor. Her f 


peonies. She had overheard this query and 


ice was red as one of her own 


answer She apologized in a lame way. 

She was in a hurry, she said, and gave the 
child the magazine from the table, thinking it 
would not hurt it in the little time she was out 

Miss Stearns did not care so much for the 
injury to her magazine; but she was nettled 
at the want of true principle and regard for 
others’ rights the little incident showed. 

She said plainly, for she was a plain spoken 
girl, and loved truth and right 

‘Had I been going to take a magazine from 
a table, where there was one of my own, and 
one belonging to another, for a child to play 
with, I should have taken my own.” 

Mrs. Riddel did not reply. She was, or 
pretended to be, offended, and Miss Stearns 
bidding her a good morning, left with her 
magazine. 

Mrs. Riddel did not see that a little act may 
show as plainly selfishness, and a lack of 


justice, as a great injury done to another. 
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Che Andy Blanche. 
A STORY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY MRS. H. A. HEYDON. 
’Twas a brilliant scene, that bridal 
bor the brid» was very 
And th vented orange blossom 


Clustered ‘mid her shining bair. 


Deep, and calm, and full of beauty, 
Va the darknes f 

And as starry as star t 
Of a summer evening sky 








Sweetly faultless were her f 
Of apr lyr I 

And across her pure whit head 
Lay the waves of dusky g 

Like a silver mist are | her 
Fell a veil of shi ; 

N conecealir th « 
Cont of her I ( 

And the white-r d att ants, 
Knelt beside the noble 7 

Beautiful—save that 
4) the Lady Bla e was t 

lHialfa kingdom’s wealth of jewels 
Caught I ne enu n light, 

Half of England’s high-born be uty, 
Gathered in that circle bright 

Through the rich-st 1 Gothie windows 
Fella den 

As if broken rainbovy 

0) the ia nr sy 

Proud and m, 
All the } was ¢g 

But in Lady B e's m 
Was a cold, dull agony. 


On her small transparent finger 
Gleamed the mystic circlin ld, 

And Sir Hugh did think the litth 
Hand was very, very cold. 

But the calm | 


Withas ri¢ 





When the solemn vows were spoken, 


Binding on their souls ‘t leath. 


She was quiet—it became her, 
For her queenly head was set 


With the regal calm, peculiar, 





Of a proud 
Lady Blanche had learned submission, 


And sh cteal wel er part; 
But the words her white lips uttered, 


Made no echo in her beart. 


Far away her thoughts were straying 
To a noble pilgrim band, 

Who from Moslem profanation 
Tried to save the Holy Land; 





For e of Jesus 
] i d well, I ween, 


bha ved ground be sacred 


hy Saracen. 


( Ww loved the lady, al 
} r cent elf alone, w 
Une i, Fome day the lov 
Lady Blanche would be his own, 
4 
S \ Coeur de Lick 
| 1 stood, 
\ urage worthy 
{ rman blood 
\ knew hi ints 
‘ e lady knew, 
At e { i ther, 
= t him was true. 
~ ymarch’s bidding 
Warrenne’s bride ;— 
ut th truy had fastened, 
i they divide. 
| . 
ie} i 
i ‘ i strang 
V i n bert 
{ wd beside | 
ii i l upo 
H Ki ut her 
\\ ber , 





‘ i ul ’ 
wept by, 
I nidnight 
{ ¥ er eve i 
VW ew music, S 
i I oar, g 
La t tene l 
i i de Vere 
I eyes were dimming, 
e while, 
Yet we parted 
I IDPs 
Whe shadowed door-way 
D ly tread,— I 
On her ker shadow, w! 
I er gracefal head. Ber 
Then t) ta ht faded wholly— if 
The tra irent lids beneath, ma 
And | " lips faintly whispered, ” 
“Guy de Vere,” and “ thine in death.” a 
With t unwithered blossoms W 
Of tl range round her head, 


And her bridal robe upon her, 
Blanche, the beautiful, lay dead. 
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nderstood b 


if appetite 

replies to Mr 
complainitr 

cussing 

business with 


in 8} 
iciturnity was locke Lupa 
fended him; but tory door unlocked, and Arrah r¢ 
aramesh eiiectaw het < old way of life: while her father, } 
reas ned the 


ittle thing.’’ > those two letters 
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must be able to learn But, before 


another governess could be procured, poor 


more. 


little Arrah had the measles, and taking cold, 
was very dangerously ill. She continued so 
weak after her recovery, that all thoughts of 
getting a governess for her were abandoned 
for the time being. 

Months passed on, and Mr. Herbert brought 
a new bride to cheer the home which the death 
of Arrah’s mother had left so desolate. He 
had hoped that Arrah would be company and 
consolation for him as she grew older; but he 
gradually, and almost unconsciously, yielded 
to the opinion so often expressed by Mrs. 
Benton, that Arrah never would know much, 
and so turned to another wife for company.” 

‘Arabella is not very forward,” said he, 
hesitatingly, as he introduced her; and, not 
Mrs. Herbert Mrs. 
Benton, that, ‘Let them say what they pleased, 


long after, learned from 
she was nothing more or less than an idiot.” 

** Poor little thing,” thought the kind-hearted 
atep-mother, “I will try and make her as 
happy as possible.” 

Arrah soon learned to love the sweet smile 
and gentle voice of her new friend, and was 
always happy at her side, although she rarely 
said anything. 

** What is this, I wonder?” said Mrs. Her- 
bert, as she paused in a walk through the con- 
servatory. ‘Itis avery singular-looking plant.” 

“It is a Mimulus,” 
gays it is 


said Arrah. * Dennis 
called Monkey-flower. 


Here is a small one of the same kind.” 


sometimes 


Mrs. Herbert was surprised, as she had never 
before heard so long a sentence from Arrah’s 
lips. She went on asking questions, and found 
that Arrah not only knew the names of most 
of the plants, but could talk quite intelligently 
about their different 
stopped before a large box which had just 
been placed there. After considering for a 
moment, she darted out of the open door, and 
ran down the gravel walk, to where the old 
Scotch gardener was at work. 
his big brown hands in both her own, she 
drew him after her into the greenhouse. He 
took off his hat when he saw Mrs. Herbert, but 
Arrah dragged him along to the plant which 
had excited her curiosity. 

‘‘Dennis, tell mamma and Arrah what this 
is ?”’ 

‘That is the zebra-plant, miss.”’ 

He spoke slowly and distinctly, and made no 
further remark. Arrah looked attentively at 
the plant, and repeated the name several times. 
Finally, she said— 


habits. Presently she 


Seizing one of 
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** Zebra isn’t a pretty name, Dennis.’ 
He took hold of a spray of the plant, ang 
made Arrah notice the green and white stripes 
on the leaves. As soon as he was sure that che 
fully comprehended what he was talking about, 
he told her that it was called zebra-plant be. 
cause it was striped like a zebra.” 
‘* What is a zebra?” 
‘““A zebra is a little horse with a striped 
skin.” 
“What! 


“A zebra is a little horse.” 


Tell Arrah again.” 


) Yes, a zebra is a little horse. What else’ 
‘*With a striped skin.’ 
“Yes; 


She considered for a moment, looking at the 


, 


with a striped skin.” 

plant very attentively, and then she added— 
‘** Little zebra-horse has striped skin. Zebra- 

has striped leaves. I 


plant expect little 


zebra-horse eats zebra-plant. And she patted 
the plant with an appearance of great satis- 
faction. 

“Ve keris,” said Dennis 
turning in triumph to Mrs. Herbert. “The 
kens weel; 
them that ca’ her fou’ are mair like t 


see, ma’am, she 


bonny bairn vara and, 
thinkin’, 


be fou’ their 


to my 
ain sels. She kens as much as 
ony one.” 

“T see she is quite intelligent about the 
plants; 1 suppose because she is interested in 
said Mrs 
was not observing them, being quite taken up 


them,”’ Herbert, seeing that Arrah 
with the plants. 

said Dennis, “that she is; and 
had her ain mither lived to have tacht her wi 


“« Aye, aye,” 


patience, she wud na ha’ been ca’d an idiot 

then, I'm thinkin’; and if ony one wad tak’s 

mither’s interest in the puir bairn now, it wad 

a’ be richt wi’ her yet. I canna’ raise choice 
plants ma’am, without plenty of care, to say 
naethin’ o’ air and sunshine.” 

The broad hint of the shrewd old Scotchman 
was not lost upon Mrs. Herbert, and she 
watched prayerfully for opportunities to culli- 
vate the germ of intellect she saw in that 
clouded When the long-silent piano 
was tuned, and its rich chords echoed through 
the lofty rooms, Arrah’s delight was unbounded. 
She danced up and down the parlors, keeping 
perfect time with the music, laughing and 
clapping her hands in ecstasy. Mrs. Herbert, 
fearful of the effect of so much excitement, 

> would have closed the instrument, but Arrah 
‘begged to have it left open, and finally tried 
>the keys with her own slender fingers. 

¢ Six months later, Mr. Herbert came home 
done evening with a cloud upon his brow. 4 


mind. 
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thin 





THE LITTLE IDIOT. 


l pressed upon his notice some>scholar. She is beginning to learn to write 


attractive children’s books, and‘ now.” 


his heart ached because he could not buy them, “Why did you not tell me before ?” 


knowing that Arrah could not appreciate them “Oh, I thought you would find it out, just as 


He sat reading the newspaper, when she came you have. It would have tried your patience 


and leaning on his shoulder, looked over with« somewhat to have watched hey progress from 
Presently she pl iced her small forefinger he first.”’ 
» page, and began to read slowly, hesitat Mrs. Herbert was a handsome as well as an 


gly, but correctly, a little story for children amiable lady, but had she bee n shrewish as 
stened in delighted surprise until she had? Xantippe, and ugly as “* Muckle M 
hed, and then exclaimed her husband would have 


my daughte Pr. who taught you to- feetion in her after this 
giving took the shape o 
na » On * lay the piano, for his wife; any quanti 


[am not an idiot any more.’ Ary 


ih, and a large new Bible 


My child, who ever told you that you were was as much surprised as pleased 
because, honest old man, he hardly realized} 


h, I have heard Aunt Benton say &~ self, much less suspected that his master knew. 


t many times; but I am not, for of his instrumentality in bringing | ah’s 
‘ hidden intellect to 
indeed, you are not. There is the dav he 
Mamma, don't you think it is about 
girl to have done eating in 
is almost eleven yea old 
amused smile around Mrs 
uth at this evidence of the sudden 
Arrah had made in her father’s « 
inswered 


I have been thinking so for 


rdingly, Arrah was given a seat at 





th her parents, ant or father watche: 
vements with feelin e akin to 


be supposed to have if she had 


restored to him, 


attempts to play herself 





rvered, said she, **that he 


music, and I taught her to is ithout wounding y one 
tunes and undue sharpnes She har i and powerful 
same very much terest in. yoice, and great musical talent, and her play- 
ing and singing would put to the blush many 


e i 


music, and I told her that would do her 


that va 
pian 0 good until she could read. She ran away, professional performer, and altogether eclipsed 
rough ) eturned with a little book her own . the best in the crowd of amateurs to be fi und 
nded nother had used in tea hing her. She laid it > eve rywhere Her ; y Was not a conspi ious 
eping m ny lap, and pointed out A andQ. I thought thing, because it pervaded her whole intellee 
» and | h membered those two letters so- tual and moral be ing, and w 8 SO essentia ly f 
bert, ‘ong, she could learn more. I began with part of self, that no one could separate it 


ment, the word me hod, and it took a whole week to” from anything that she did, 
Arrah 
tried 


hher the relation between the two words, dog She was as ¢ 


‘ juiet and retiring as was con- 
and cat, 


and the objects which they represent istent with her father’s position and her own 
After that I had comparatively little trouble. > prospects as a considerable heiress, but she 
She learns slowly, but she never forgets any-‘ had her full shore of suitors, and the eve of 
r A Wing, and in time I think she will make a good « her twenty-first birthday was also that of her 


home 
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wedding day. George Osborne sat by her side, 
as the sun was going down, too full of happi- 
ness at the thought that the morrow would 
make her wholly his own, to say much; but he 
fastened on her fair arm a pear! bracelet, on 
the clasp of which were engraven the initials 
of her future name. 

**A. O.,” said she, as she looked at it. 
it not a little singular that I learned those two 
letters when I was only five years old, and 
{ never learned another until I was nearly 


Ts 


eleven.”’ 

“Is it possible! I always supposed you 
were one of those little prodigies of whom 
parents are so proud.” 

‘Not at all. On the contrary, I was so dull 
that Aunt Benton always said that I was an 
idiot, anl every one seemed to agree with her 
except old Dennis. He always contended that 
I would, in time, be as smart as anybody; and, 
when my step-mother came, he expressed his 
opinion pretty freely to her. She studied the 
peculiarities of my mind, and I grew, under 


her care, like a flower in the sunshine.”’ 





‘*Old Dennis deserves a pension.” 
‘So he does, and I shall always associate 


indness with mamma’s careful considera- 


his k 
tion, which saved me from growing up an idiot, 
and made me fit for you, George.” 

‘‘You never were an idiot, and you were 
always designed for me. Your learning A and 
O so early, proves that.”’ 

The sun went down, and rose again in un- 
clouded splendor, to usher in the first day of 
Arral’s new life; a life in which, as years 
passed on, Arabella, a most happy wife and 
mother, showed in her sensitive care for the 
minds of her children, the only remembrance 
of Arrah the little idiot. 


“+t ooo 


Scnuicut 1s Hovses.—It has been estab- 
lished by careful observation, that where sun- 
light penetrates all the rooms of a dwelling the 
inmates are less liable to sickness than where 
health- 


1ts 


the apariments are deprived of 


invigorating influences. Basement rooms are 


the nurseries of indisposition. It is a gross 
to compel human beings to reside 
There is a defective 


mistake 
partially under ground. 
condition of the air in such rooms, connected 
with dampness, besides the decomposing paint 
on the walls and the escape of noxious gases 
from pipes and drains. All school-rooms, 
especially, should be open to the sunlight; 


yet, as a general thing, they are darkened like > 


a parlor. 
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Oone, 


It is that the saddest and mow 


touching of human thoughts, when we rm 


cur'ous, 


up to its simplest form, is of so homely a thing 
as a material object existing in a certain space 
and then removing from that space to another 
That is the essential idea of Gone. 

Yet, in the commonest way, there is some- 
thing touching in that: something touching ir 
the sight of vacant space, once filled by alr 
anything. You feel a blankness in the land- 
scape, when a tree is gone that you have knowr 
all your life. You are conscious of a vagy 
sense of something lacking, when even a pos 
is pulled up that you remember always in 
You feel this ye 
more when some familiar piece of furnit: 

m which you know we 


the centre of a certain field. 


taken away from ari 


Here that clumsy easy-chair 
and it 


You feel yourself an inter- 
loper, standing in the space wKere it stood s 


used to stand 
is gone 
long. It touches you still more to look at the 
empty chair 
filled by one who will never fill it more. You 


which you remember so often 


stand in a large railway station: you hav 
come to see a train depart. There is a great 
bustle on the platform, and there is a great 
quantity of human life, and of the interests 
life, in those twelve 
fourteen carriages, and filling that little space 


between the You 
the warm interiors of the carriages, looking s 


and cares of human 


rails. stand by and watch 


large, and so full, and as if they had so mucl 
in them. There are people of every kind 

aspect, children and old folk, multitudes 
railway rugs, of carpet-bags, of portmanteaus 
of parcels, of newspapers, of books, of maga- 
At length you hear the last bell: then 





zines. 
comes that silent, steady pull, which is alwayt 
striking, though seen ever so often. The trait 
You stand, and look 
vacantly at the pl How little 
the space looks; how blank the air! There 
are the two rails, just four feet eight and 4 
half inches apart: how close together they 
look! You can hardly think that there was 
much of life, and of the interests of life, in s 
little room. You feel the power upon the 
average human being of the simple, common: 
place fact, that something has been here, and 





glides away: it is gone. 
lace where it was. 


is gone. 

Then I go away in thought, to a certais 
pier: a pair of wooden piles, running tw 
hundred yards into the sea, at a quiet spot 0 
a lovely coast, where various steam-vesselt 
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1 summer dav and weeping arose as 
end of the 1 ly passed away? 
see that many who parted there, had 


not understood ting means til 


beings, : were in the act of going. ) oul 


human 
r baggage, their h 
space up mn 
ty feet long 
what a deafening n 
the air! Men wit! 


women 


1 dozen ¢ 
1 sit upon the } 
i, you re id the 
sense ofr 


the evenir 


i many per 


you were 


neutralized by 
tand the ful 
ul must see 


when it is gone 


me, and takes s 
Perhaps you KI 
king sensation the 
rant vessel cl ring uf, even the 


) person 


In any one on Db 


, 
seen such a shi part on her long 


[ remember the confusion and hurry 


uttended her departure: the crowded 
thronged with ld and young; 


led men bidding farewell to thei 


le children who would carry but 
iembrances of Britain to the distant understand the 
ilian shore. And who that bas witnessed loss of hi 
& scene can forget how, when the canvas 

rge 


pread at length, and the last rope cast > leave a blank so lar 
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There is no place where you have such a 
feeling of blankness when life is gone from it 
asinachurch. It is less so, if the church be 
a very grand one, which compels you to attend 
to itself a good deal, even while the congrega- 
But if the church 


tion is assembled. be a 
simple one, and the congregation a very large 
one, crowding the simple church, you hardly 
know it again when the congregation is gone. 
You could not believe that such a vast number 
of human beings could have been gathered in 
it. The place is unchanged, yet it is quite 
different. It is a curious feeling to look at the 
empty pulpit where a very great preacher once 
was accustomed to preach. It is especially so 
if it be thirty years since he used to preach 


I 


have often looked at the pulpit whence Chal- 


there; more so, if it be many centuries, 


mers preached in the zenith of his fame; you 
can no more bring up again the excited throng 
that surrounded it, and the rush of the great 
orator’s eloquence, than when standing under 
a great oak 
plainly what it looked in June. 


in December can call up 


And far lesa, 


you 


standing under the dome of St. Sophia, could 
one recall as a present reality, or as anything 
but a dreamy fancy, the aspect and the elo- 
quence of Chrysostom, ages since gone. 
—~secoor 
’ ° w> 
Coming Aone. 

“Your father is coming home,” said Mrs. 
Dunlap, in a constrained voice, looking up 
from a letter which she had just taken from an 
envelope. There was something unnatural in 
her manner, and an unusual paleness in her 
face. 

Three children started from different parts 
of the room, and crowding round their mother, 
answered, in many joyful words, to the unex- 
pected intelligence. 

‘I’m so glad! I’m so glad!” shouted little 
Andrew, five years old, dancing and clapping 
his hands. 

‘And I'm so glad,” said Alice—grave, wo- 
manly Alice, who had caught the sunlight of 
just ten summers in her golden hair. She was 
standing at her mother’s knees and looking 
into and reading her face. 

‘‘To-morrow we shall see him.” 
lap tried, but vainly, to look joyful. 

“*T hope——”_ Alice faltered in her words. 
“T hope, mother, that he isn’t ae 
checked herself, and the hue of her mother’s 
face was reflected in her own——‘ isn’t sick, 
or—or—or wounded !” 


Mrs. Dun-' 








’strong cry, as of one in sudden pain, brokt 
>from her lips, and, throwing herself upon be 
¢ mother, she wept convulsively, 
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A momentary shiver ran along the nerves of 


Mrs. Dunlap, rattling the open letter in } 


hand, 


**He’s been sick, dear,” she replied, partly 


turning away, so that Alice might not read , 


that she knew was writing itself in her cou. 


tenance; and, leaving the children, she wey 


to her own room, and shutting the doo 


fastened it. Her face was white as 
opened the letter which she had held, crush 
in her hand, and read it for the second : 
It of my 
which her husband held the rank of firs: | 
bee 


a recent battle, and was on hiv 


was from an officer the « 


tenant, and stated, briefly, that he ha 


wounded in 


{ 


way home in a government transport 
the character of the wound nothing was said 
] 


It was almost a year since Mrs, Dun i 


parted from her husband—parted with bim in 


the flush of health, and in the vigor of ma- 
hood—and what a year of trial and fea 


been! He had taken part in many |} 


bearing himself bravely always, and had 


from the ranks to a first lieutenantey 


now, after a year’s absence, he was 


home, The long and anxiously looked-for di 
was at hand. To-morrow she was to se 


again. To-morrow! Ah, when the veil 


morrow was lifted, and she stood face to fae 
with the long absent—what then? 

Mrs. Dunlap had borne up all day, as calmly 
as possible, for the sake of her children; but 
as the evening closed down, strength began « und 
fail, and she withdrew to one of the chan! 
that she mig} 


vil 


mind that 


t be alone, and let the pent 


‘ 


anguish of suffocatiz 


was almost ( 
her, have unrestrained utterance in sobs a 
weeping. For a little while, body and sm nd 
were convulsed, Then the overleaping floods 
drew back, and she felt calmer and stronger 

‘* Mother?” Mrs 
Dunlap turned and looked into her child’s face, 
that 
sion. 

** What is it, dear?” 
her voice. 


It was the voice of Alice. 


wore a strange, almost stern expres 


Mrs. Dunlap controlled 


‘* Father is wounded !” st 
The mother started and shuddered. The meet 
asked, quickly : 
‘*How do you know? Who told you! 
‘No one told but I feel it, mother 
Didn't the letter say that he was wounded !” 
Alice could beat 


the pressure on her feelings no longer. 4 


‘Mrs. Dunlap was silent. 
ho p 
high 
With 
spell, 
Vo 











and 


She 


then 
father !”’ } ) and 
this, ) § ] l \ they can. And pec ple whose 
in a kind of waking - mer get through somehow, 
level below it. The man 


works from above; 


against him, 


seem to stand 


She was 
until her husband entered, as ata 
he 


» their work 
who honestly does his best, 
his task is below him; he is master of it, how- 


mare; and not t 
children clinging to him, was 


h the 


pel, or paralysis, removed. 
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ever hard it may be. The man who hopes no 
more than to escape censure, and who accord- 
ingly aims at nothing more, seems to work 
from below; his task is above him; he is 
cowed by it Let us resolve that we shall 
always give praise when we can. You will 
find many people who are always willing to 
find fault with their servants, if their servants 
do anything wrong, but who never say an ap- 
proving word when their servants do right. 
You will find many people who do the like as 
to their children. And only too often that 
wretched management breaks the spring of the 
youthful spirit. Yes, many little children are 
cowed; and the result is either a permanent 
dull quiescence, never to be got over, or a 
fierce reaction against the accursed tyranny 
that embittered early years—a reaction which 
may sometimes cast off entirely the bonds of 
natural affection, and even of moral restraint. 
How it encourages and cheers the cowed little 
fellow, growing up in the firm belief that he is 


hopelessly wicked, and never can do anything} 


to please any one, to try reward as a change 
from constant punishment and bullying! I 


have seen the good effect upon such a one of § 


the kind, approving word. How much more 
cheerfully the work will be done; how much 
better it will be done; and how much happier 
a man he will be that does it! A poor fellow 
who never expects that he can please, and who 
barely hopes that he may pass without censure 
and abuse, will do his task very heartlessly. 
Let us praise warmly and heartily wherever 
praise is deserved. And if we weigh the mat- 
ter, we shall find that a great deal of hearty 
praise is deserved in this world on every day 
that shines upon it. 

May I conclude by saying, that many worthy 
people go through their religious duties in a 
They want just to 
God's wrath—not His kind 
The great spring of conduct within 
Truly a 
the 


thoroughly cowed spirit? 
escape to gain 
favor. 
them is not love, but abject terror. 
mistaken You heard of 
devil-worshippers in India; do you know why 
Because they think 


service ! have 
they worship the devil? 
him a very powerful being, 
a mischief if they don’t. Does not the worship 
of the Almighty, rendered in that cowed spirit, 
partake of the essential nature of devil wor- 


who can do them 


ship? Let us not love and serve our Maker, 
my reader, because we are in fear that He will 
torment us if we do not. Let us humbly love 
and serve Him because He is so good, so kind 


to you and me; because He loved us first, and 


because we can see Him and His glory in the ‘ 


OME 


kindest 
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face this world ever saw! I do not 
think we should have been afraid of Jesus of 
I do not think we need have gone 
And in Him we 


Nazareth. 
in a cowed spirit to Him. 
have the only manifestation that is level to 
our understanding, of the Invisible God. | 
think we could have gone to Him confiding) 
as a little child to a kind mother. 1 think ve 
should have feared no repulse, no impatience, 
as we told to Him the story of all our sins and 
wants and cares. We can picture to ourselye 
even yet, the kindly, sorrowful features which 
little children loved, and which drew those 
unsophisticated beings together round Him 
Let there be deep humility, 
You re- 


of all 


thority is the first and great thing we are to 


without a fear. 
but nothing of that unworthy terror. 
member what we know on the best 

It is not to cultivate a cowed spirit. |: 
Maker with heart and soul and 


do. 

is to LOVE our 
mind, 

eh 

Che Sister. 


The holiness of the 
affections seems to us to sanctify the world 


heaven-implanted home 


The more we consider the love, the devotior 
the faithful 
to each other, the more are we struck with the 


self-sacrifice which hearts offer 
worth and beauty of those endearing bond 
which hold the great human family together 
Blessed things are those Divinely-appointed 
relationships of life which supply strength and 
comfort to those who, without them, must be 
weak, helpless, and weary. The well-bound-1y 
sticks 


the best of similes. 


bundle of and its single parts supply 


Relatives united together 
may cope with most of the difficulties of lif 
while, standing alone, there is scarcely one 
its countless troubles that may not overw hela 
them. Were we asked what should be counted 
the best blessing of our mortal existence, ¥ 
should ariswer at once, “ The relationships of 
life.”’ Sorrowful indeed is the lot of those wh 
stand alone in the world. All that is left for them 
is the drawing closer still to Him who has pro 
mised to be ‘‘a Father to the fatherless, ands 
Husband to the widow.” 

Among these dear and priceless relationships, 
that of the faithful sister stands out conspicu- 


ously. We are going to tell a little history that 


>will illustrate our meaning better than aay 


general observations. Once upon a time, as the 
old fairy tales used to begin, there were two 
They had been cradled in opulence; 
The mother, with her two 


sisters. 
but reverses came. 








sai laughters, passed from affluence to poverty. ¢ he was not a] f romance, certainly, but he 

_ This mother—delicate in constitution, and over- > was 1 and generous, qualities that cover a 
1 

6 sensitive in mind, stung with injuries and over-° multitude of - If you, my reade aire ricl 





whelmed with grief, seemed like some frail bird < you cannot understand the temptatior 
P 





‘ t iS Which 
supported only by a straw on the surging sur-. wealt! ffers to poverty, especial y to the 
face of the angry ocean young, who value the beautiful thin at 
What afflictions and what privations that mi can buy so highly You may s n and make 
oc er and her two girls suffered passing through < a football of a bonnet out of fa n, but think 
the trials t) it awaited tl n! Poverty is hard © of it as it just comes from Paris, wit han 
hear, even by those who have served to it a> some face l ith it, and it I 
s appre itice hip ; but when poverty stall wn, and 5 4 ind bl ! r 
. la nt’ i umber and turns its tenderly i ! \ ig, 1 bra 
tured Inmates it of doors, what it takes > dress l t despise them as 
' y is felt as much as what it inflicts rhe > mer n fixing a woman's y 
s luxurie f affluent position drop of hit la home clo l 
y ind destitution sweeps the floor < and ‘ yment—a | i 
1 takes | session some f I reade! rr ‘ I ny nings, with 
rill know from sad perience how ckly and tt care! ca trouble be 
« ulin work when the reeources of lift I é wal ig ind war ne 
l here er e of oil or t i i by priva s and 
lt ust wi 1e years of famine’ d \ t red by e and « 
Ww n Aft T 1 while the n the ns il l I s Y t 
» 1 her f to a is one who loved her i som ly camet _" n 
‘ t 1 with exhausts rt i il i 
The efforts that strengthen nd ‘real gold iy, that could pu i ‘ 
iat weaken are each as natural as they and gi and ige, and jewels, and 
fein their ef : rhe one elevates il ‘ ’ t e be any gre 
re enervates, intil the sufferers ar« el t e & l i“ ‘ “ 
ted uy enewed powel r vil ] ~ i ind \ 
1 beneath the dust and ashes « heir j 
‘ nd « ws I Viease 1 to { 
l \ to think upon the sor 0 sister had i 
f i e, more sorrowful st ite distas lid R 
V v T I ing to es | i i i r 
| | ersity | lheavily pon | y a Hi 
le? ror rand grasps th I es j 
i nay ( The 1 her labored wit v i \ 
ind body, without rallying in spirits was ft 1 il } is not t t ge 
urd f t with the world through < w l n the marriage-vow ] 
years (tha I nt her two children) we ; ta 4 i taste one WV 1d 
I ( i ul to xl, from girlhood to so1 f g t another, S : 
¥ I } t igh all she had contrived r i se ig ind servan i 
g them such education and accomplish- > cades, and lace Luly Who « I ‘ 
‘ , bad s% 4 
were < : ‘nt with the station of. undert f l eof a | g ry 
, " nH they had been born. The eldest. refused t | that could hav bestowed ih 
t ers fair, well-for ned, gra r uj ni i 1] Ss o! t¢ HI 
; 
I nd ae ite; the younge! was gifted with Strat t irn up on the cards at 
‘ be uly Tl ey had now reached an» ev« ry-aay ¢ Who can tell y nd 
when an advantageous settlement in life ( veloped thou e hid at the bottom of that 
: S$ its 7 n 1estion Girls with go d- cave of contra s, the human hea Per 
l good fortunes are prizes to be sought haps that poor, 1 i-tried elder s li 
; . ed I'he love of one or of the other even guess how 1 uh she \ i neice 
‘arms many a heart Singly they attract, ) poverty and coveted luxury until she saw the 
’ { ALS wy are irresisti le. The beauty ol long Vista ol indulgences opened out to the 
tw Ta y had many suitors, her elder sister a eptance ol her sister Then it was that, 
nce s 


‘s less favored; still both were heart-whole. ‘considering all the privations to which her 
tw 3 





aind-by there came a sortof Easternnabob: young life was condemned, she exclaimed in 


BPS <n 
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bitterness of spirit, “Oh! if he had only 
offered himself to me !” 

the 
oh? . perat hi 2 7 rer 
whisper the secret things that were never 
Whether it 


human tongue or some little bird of the air 


Sometimes walls hear and the winds 


meant to meet mortal ear. was 


that carried the words to the rejected suitor, 
we can’t say, but we can guess; at all events, 
they were words of destiny which worked their 
own fulfilment. Drawn on by gratitude and 
pushed on by pique, he transferred | 
from the younger to the elder sister, and his 


hand the 
lottery of matrimony. 


was accepted as a prize in great 


The (rousseau was as much as the vainest 


irt could covet. The young wife received 


1 that she had bargained for, and even more. 
no of of the 
She had her house, her servants, 


her dr 


the 


Y 
W 


There was breach terms 
agreement. 
her jewels, cash, and plate, -sses and her 
Was she happy? 
it, dear reader, 
That down look, that 


ompressed lip, that air of bitter dejection—all 


trinkets. Her photograph, 


if you could see would best 


wer that question. 
told of the secret disappointment of the feelings. 
No doubt there was ever before her the recollec- 

n that her husband would have preferred her 
and 


sister ; that was a thought of gall and 


wormwood to the young ife Besi 
husband 


romance. 


as 


ies, 


said, her wi was 
Hav- 
of 


in- 


we have 


the ex 


far from being a hero 


ing to desire, itement 


nothing 


bright hope was gone; and feeling how 

ifficient all these things were to satisfy the 
heart, she repined even in the midst of her 
own self-chosen brilliant destiny. 

Three darling children were the fruit of this 
marriage; and then the young mother was 
taken from the possession of that splendor she 
had bought so dearly, after having enjoyed the 
purchase but a few passing years. 

She died in time to escape a most unlooked- 
for of had 


swallowed up the nabob’s wealth like the great 


change fortune. Speculations 
the seashore, 


lor 


s last earth-pillow by the side o 


quicksands on and stricken by 


the blow, it was not 1¢ before he was laid on 
his young 


wife 


Who now was left to shelter and protect 


those helpless children, who but a little time 


hack had been looked upon as born to wealth 


and honor? In truth, there other 


resource but to take them to the 


Was no 
little home 
which the mother had forsaken with such dis- 
Blessed! thrice blessed! 
said before, and would say a thousand times 


gain, are the relationships of life. . 


taste, as we have 


his devotion ¢ 
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On the atrength of those beneficent instine: 


of our nature, the three orphan little ones were 


received into the sheltering bosom of love 


The mother of their own mother devotes 


them the tender cares of her domestic expe- 


And Ah! 
this moment practicing one of the highest 


rience. the aunt? the aunt is at 


heroisms of home. 
’ it will be asked. 


ake 


Why thus 
‘n the appointment of dai); 


In what wa; 
She has undert 
the funds thus obtair 
Morning 


governess, ar 1 with 


she is educating her little nephews. 


ng sl to her duties, a 


returns 


evening after evening takes her way bac} 


the little of her home, of which she js 


the comf ind the solace. Possessed of a 


person which excites general admiration, she 
has never been merce! 


tempted into a 
all the 


t to the splendors of a 


ry 


marriage, preferring privations 


toils of he 


Pp 


which co 


own 


tion hased at the price of vows to | 
ld y 


Is not this one 


it be taken without perjiry. 

if the true Héroisms of 
one 

Ocean.—Soundings ir 


fact th 


Tut 
the Atlantic hay 
two hundred ar 


Borrom « He 
revealed the atat! 


1 +} 


irty miles from the coast 


Ireland, the water is still shallow: or, in other 
words, that there is another Ireland only wait- 
ing to be raised—thus reversing the far 

It is 


beyond this that the true Atlantic begin 
thou 


panacea for kee ng the country quiet. 
just 
the to nine sand 
feet. 
line 


the Atlantic is } 


gulf sud sinking 


Thus ind 1 
h 


len 3 
nay one day have a const 
rhe f 


rved with a soft, sticky sub- 


as hi as the Alps. whole floor 


stance, called _ nine-tenths consisting of 


very minut many of them mere lumps 
thousands of which could float 


of jelly, and 
with ease in a drop of water; some resem 
toothed-wheels; others bund of i 


ma little globule. Some, 
' 


les spines 


ir 


threads shooting 


however, are endowed with the property ¢ 


the sea water—which is 


nist could do; 


separating flint from 
more than every chet and there 
are hundreds of square miles covered with the 

hose lit Part of this 


«from the clonds of rain-dust 


skeletons of tle creatures. 


oazo is doubtles 


which rise from the yast steppes of South 


America, in such masses as to darken the sun, 


and make the animals fly to shelter, and which, 


after sweeping like a s 
the * steep Atlantic.” 


imoom over the country, 
lose themselves in No 
bones have been found of the larger animals, 
so that the kraken and sea-serpent might sleep 
their last sleep, and leave not a bone or a ver 


tebra to tell the tale. 
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VV 


The Cools 


GREAT MEN WORK WITH. 

It is not tools that make the workman, but 
the trained skill and perseverance of the man 
himself. Indeed it is proverbial that the bad 
workman never yet had a good tool. Some one 
asked Opie by what wonderful process he 
mixed his colors. “I mix them with my 
brains, sir,” was his reply. It is the same 
with every workman who would excel. Fer- 
guson made marvellous things—such as his 
wooden clock, that accurately measured the 
hours—by means of a common penknife, a tool 
in everybody's hand ; but then everybody is not 
a Ferguson. A pan of water and two ther 
mometers were the tools by which Dr. Black 
discovered latent heat; and a prism, a lens, 
and sheet of pasteboard, enabled Newton to 
unfold the composition of light and the origin 
of color. 

\n eminent foreign savant once called upon 
Dr, Wollaston, and requested to be shown over 
his laboratories, in which science has been 
enriched by so many important discoveries, 
when the Doctor took him into a study, and 
pointing to an old tea-tray, containing a few 
watch-glasses, test-papers, asmall balance, and 
a blow-pipe, said, ** There is all the laboratory 
1 have.” 

Stothard learnt the art of combining colors 
by closely studying butterflies’ wings; he 
would often say that no one knew what he 
owed to these tiny insects. A burnt stick and 
a barn door served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and 
canvas, Bewick first practiced drawing on the 
cottage-walls of his native village, which he 
covered with his sketches in chalk; and Ben 
jamin West made his first brushes out of the 
cat's tail, 

Ferguson laid himself down in the fields at 
night in a blanket, and made a map of the 
heavenly bodies, by means of a thread with 
small beads on it, stretched between his eye 
and the stars. Franklin first robbed the 


thunder-cloud of its lightning by means of a: 


kite made with two cross-sticks and a silk 
handkerchief. 

Watt made his first model of the condensing 
steam-engine out of an old anatomist’s syringe, 
used to inject the arteries previous to dissection, 
Gifford worked his first problem in mathema- 
tics, when a cobbler’s apprentice, upon small 
seraps of leather, which he beat smooth for the 
purpose; while Rittenhouse, the astronomer, 
first calculated eclipses on his plow-handle, 


’ 
Cearless Enes. 

‘God shall wipe away all tears from thei 
eyes.” The expression is one of exquisite 
tenderness and beauty. The poet Burns said thy 
he could never read this without being affected ( 
weeping. Of all the negative descriptions of 
heaven there is no one, perhaps, that would be 
better adapted to produce consolation thar 
this. Who is there of the human family tha 
has not shed atear? Who that has not wepl 
over the grave of a friend, over his own losses 
and cares, over his disappointments, over 
his sins, over the follies, vices and woes of his 
fellow men!’ And what a change it w 
make in our world if it could be said tha 


hed, 


henceforward not another tear would be s 
not a head would ever be bowed again in grief 
Yet this is to be the condition of heaven 
that world there is to be no pain, no disappoin 
ment, no bereavement. No friend is to lie 
dreadful agony on a sick bed; no grave is | 
be opened to receive a parerft, a wife, a cl 
no gloomy prospect of death is to draw tears of so 
row from the eyes lo that blessed world, whe 
our eyes run down with tears, weare pert 

to look forward ind the prospect of sucl 
world should contribute to wipe away our 
here—for all o rows will soon be 


Amidst the trials of the present life, whe 
friends leave us, when sickness comes, whe 
our hopes are blasted, when calumnies a 
reproaches come upon us, when standing upoa 
the verge of the grave, and looking down int 
the cold tomb, the eyes pour forth floods of 
tears, it is a blessed privilege to be permitted 


to look forward to that brighter scene 
heaven, where not a pang shall ever be felt 
and not a tear shall ever be shed. 
~«ceer 

How to Ger Rerose 1x Op Aagsr.—Lord 
Brougham says; ‘1 strongly recommend you 
to follow the analogy of the body in seeking 
the refreshment of the mind. Everybody 
knows that both man and horse are very much 
relieved and rested, if, instead of lying down 
and falling asleep, or endeavoring to fal! 
asleep, he changes the muscles he puts 
operation ; if, instead of level ground, he goes 
up and down hill, it is a rest both to the man 
walking, and the horse whieh he rides, a dif- 
ferent set of muscles is called into operation. So 
l Bay, call into action a different class of facul- 


ties, apply your mind to other objects of whole 


some food to yourselves as well as of good to 
others, this is the true mode of getting repose 18 


old age.” 
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ure illustrates in 
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lle and thriftles 


lar 





in of wea 


the 








as for 


10 before 





very 
| know what it 
a business as any 
it its being mor 


apart of the capi 


ats and whit 


Mr. Erwin.” 


wont on 80 grave 


‘What 


capital in trade 


© receive,’ are the 


must they not be true?” 


was returned 


rich men believe that their 


t 


lollars. 


cir estates, a large element of covetousness exists.” 


day you are worth over 


I remember when 


limited the extent of your 


sessions, and I think you were happier than | 


l you to 


‘As to that,” was unhesitatingly replied, “I had > am forty-seven. 


day. 


How was it, my friend ?” 


re true enjoyment in life when I was simply a 


Clerk with a salary of four hundred dollars a year, 


han I have known at any time since.” 


you spear 


nan 


SERMONS. 


more fata 


umes the measur 


worldly 











accessions with 





mans experi 


1 


truth 


Sunday he 












ti year u l gain t there been any 
tand w y end in your mind Any purpose 
t nad t scquireme! of wealth 


f milli 











hoiece, disy Still, under Prov 
dispensation goes on and what we hoar 


time, a ther bistt u 


3 unwelcome hand, and we n leave all 
l key of ir treasure-house j iven to another 
Yet, is he not bound by our will said Mr. 
Steel ‘As we have ordered, must not he dis 
pense 
“Why not dispense with our own hands, and 


with our own eyes see the fruit thereof? Why not, 

in some smal!! measure, at least prove if it be indeed, 

receive? Let us talk 
friends. J 

1} 


is a be juest of live thousand do! 


more blessed to give than to 


t h other—we are know 


} 


that in your will 
] 


lars to a certain charitable institution, that, even in 


its limited way, is doing much good, I speak now 


le item, In my 





of only this sing will, following 





your example and suggestion, is a similar bequest 
of one thousand dollars. You are forty-five and I 
How long do we expect to live?” 
* Life is uncertain.” 

“Yet often prolonged to sixty, seventy, or even 


Not 


Take sixty-five as the mean, 


(807) 


eighty years. 
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for twenty years, then, will this institution receive >here. I don’t know when I have seen 


the benefit of your good intention, It eosts, I think, , an expression on your countenance.” 
















about fifty dollars a year to support each orphan “Perhaps your eyes were dull before.” 
child. Only a small number can be taken, for want © Steel’s smile was so all-pervading that it 
of liberal means. Applicants are refused admission every old wrinkle and care-line in his face. 
almost every day. Three hundred dollars, the in- “T was at the school yesterday,” said M: 
terest on five thousand, at six per cent., would psy > win, in a meaning way. 
for six children. Take five years as the average “Were you?” The light lay stronger on 
time each would remain in the institution, and we > speaker’s countenance: bel 
have thirty pqor, neglected little ones, taken from “Yes, A little while after you were ther = 
the street, and educated for usefulness, Thirty Mr. Steel took a deep breath, as if his h e 
| human souls reseued, it may be, from hell, and commenced beating more rapidly. sa 
pi) saved, finally, in Heaven. And all this good might “T have not seen a happier man than the super. as 
. i be accomplished before your eyes. You might, if \intendent fi score of weeks. If you had i ? 
t you chose, see it in progress, and comprehending < the ten thousand dollars for his individual ! te 
{ its great significance, experience a degree of plea- > he could not have been half so well pleased.” . 
ij sure, such as fills the hearts of angels. I have “Tle seems like an excellent man, and one 
‘e made up my mind what to do,” heart is in his work,” said Mr. Steel. 
“What?” “He had, already, taken in ten poor litt! 
“ Erase the item of one thousand dollars from my § and girls on the strength of your liberal do: 
will.” Ten children lifted out of want and suffering P 
“What then ?” placed under Cl ian guardianship! Just 
“ Call it two thousand, and invest it at once for )of it. My heart gave a leap for joy when he told I 
the use of this charity. No twenty years shall (me. It was well done, my friend—well done!” wit 
stand between my purpose and its execution. I “ And what of your good purpose, Mr. Erwir 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that good is asked the ot! a 
done in my lifetime. In this ease, at least, I will “Two little girls—babes almost,” rey 
be my own dispenser.” Erwin, in a lower voice, that almost trembled wit a 
Love of money was a strong element in the heart § feeling, “were brought to me. As I looked « a3 
f Mr. Steel. The richer he grew, the more absorb- 2 them, the superintendent said: ‘T heard é 
g became his desire for riches. It was eompara- (two days ago. Their wretched mother had just th ; 
tively an easy thing to write out charitable be- > died, and, in dying, had given them to avi 
quests in a will—to give money for good uses when companion. Hunger, cold, debasement, suffering - 
no longer able to hold possession thereof; but to >crime, were in the way before them; and but for rt 
lessen his valued treasure by taking anything ¢ your timely aid, I should have had no powert her 
therefrom for others in the present time, was a jintervene. But, you gave the means of rescue, a She 
thing the very suggestion of which startled into 2 here they are, innocent as yet, and out of dange ne 
life a host of opposing reasons. He did not re- ‘from the wolf.’ In all my life, my friend, ther ad 
spond immediately, although his heart moved him 2 has not been given a moment of sincerer pleasure and 
to utterance. The force of his friend’s argument 5 For some time Mr. Stee] sat musing. 8 
was, however, conclusive. He saw the whole sub- “This is a new experience,” he said, at length Som 
ject in new light. After a brief but hard struggle ¢ “ Something outside of the common order of things a re 
with himself, he answered : [ have made hundreds of investments in my nial 
* And I shall follow in your footsteps, my friend, ¢ but none that paid me down so large an interest. to se 
I never thought of the lost time you mention, of the SA poor speculation it seemed. You almost dragg their 
thirty children unblessed by the good act I pur-2me into it; but, I see that it will yield unfailing hie 
posed doing. Can I leave them to vice, to suffer- dividends of pleasure.” Or 
ing, to crime, and yet be innocent? Will not their2 “We have turned a leaf in the book of life,” bis m ti] 
souls be required at my hands, now that God (friend made answer, “and on the new page which he y 
shows me their condition? I feel the pressure of »now lies before us, we find it written, that in wise 
a responsibility scarcely thought of an hour ago, (dispensation, not in mere getting and hoarding, 
You have turned the current of my thoughts in a lies the secret of happiness. The lake must have | 
new direction.” an outlet, and give forth its erystal waters in full icips 
“ And what is better still,” answered Mr. Erwin, S measure, if it would keep them pure and whole- “ille 
“your purposes also.” some, or, as the Dead Sea, it will be full of bitter- them 
“ My purposes also,” was the reply. Sness, and hold no life in its bosom.” 7. 8. A care | 
A week afterwards the friends met again. ° resul 
“Ah,” said Mr. Erwin, as he took the hand of ¢ Aint? at ce 
Mr. Steel, “TI see a new light in your face. Some-> Hvmisity.—The casting down of our spirits in to wo 
thing has taken off from your heart that dead, dull ¢ true humility is like throwing a ball on the ground, her Ii 
weight of which you complained when I was last > which makes it rebound the higher to heaven. i th 
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Do not be uneasy if she will devoutly thank God for this deliverange 


to change of diet and rest. 
your little sick one sleep much, especially if it be 
refreshing sleep, and not feverish and restless. An “Thou'lt say, ‘My first-born blessing! 
ordinarily healthy child will often sleep itself well, It almost broke my heart 
and this is one of nature’s cures. But if simple When thou wert forced to go, 
remedies all fail, delay no longer to send for a phy- And yet for thee I know 
sician. In cases where you can ascertain that the T'was better to depart. 
throat is at all affected, lose not a moment in pro- « «God took thee in His merey, 
curing medical advice. The failure to do this has ? A lamb untask’d, untried; 
often proved a serious matter. He fought the fight for thee, 
, * . won tl ctor 
When once the fact is established that you have Hew per 
j ; ) And thou art sanctified. 
a sick child to take care of, let a cool, pleasant, 
easily ventilated apartment be prepared for its re- 
ception. Ilowever much you may like to hold it in The evil ways of men; 
ai : . 2 ee : And oh! beloved child! 
your arms, it is preferabie that it be laid in its crib, a és slats heneiaaial 
7 * n more lan reconcile 
except when the bed clothing requires changing, To thy departure then. 
which should be frequently done, or its restlessness 


from the evils to come. 





< around, and see 


. . . e ms that asped me, 
demands soothing by being carried about the room. - . : ’ z aperen 
cent lips that prest— 


Even then it should be laid on a pillow, as, if long ; : ‘ 

i sping ‘ ey have been as pure 

ill, the flesh becomes extremely sensitive to the "ill now. as when of yore 

touch, and this process is besides less wearisome to ull’d thee on my breast. 

the nurse. : ; : “*No e a dewdrop shrined 
Need it be said—keep the body of your little pa- Within a crystal stone) 

tient perfectly clean. Gentle bathing with the hand, Thou'rt safe in Heaven, my dove! 


Safe wit the source of Love, 


or a soft cloth dipped in tepid water, will be found 
The Everlasting One,’ ” 


very grateful, as the pores of the skin become 
clogged, and require help to perform their office. 
In particular, often cool the fevered mouth and Tai mae 
parched lips with a draught of fresh, pure water. Gul “mMAe f é} i| 1} | 
Many parents, when nursing sick children, are as OL rongs 0 i t ut ( 1006 z 
fearful of fresh air and water as if they were formi- 

dable enemies, instead of being the two great resto- You will not unfrequently find parents, says th 
Country Parson in one of his admirable essays, 
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ratives of nature’s laboratory. 
And lastly let me say, because your child is a > who, if they cannot keep back their children fro 
sick child, suffer it not to be exacting and fretful. ‘some little treat, will try to infuse a sti 
Pity for the poor, frail little one, especially when it >s0 as to prevent the children from enjoying it 
is a convalescent, often leads mothers to over- (They will impress on their children that they mus 
indulgence. Every whim must be gratified—every >be very wicked to care so much about going out t 
demand, however unreasonable, complied with, until < some children’s party ; or they will insist that their 
the youthful invalid begins to see that it can have > children should return home at some preposterous 
anything it chooses by asking for it, because crying ¢ early hour, so as to lose the best part of the fan, 
might make it ill again, and you dread that above ‘and so as to appear ridiculous in the eyes of theit 
all things. How many there are, in whom the life- young companions. You will find this amiable 
long miseries of ill temper and a selfish disposition | tendency in people intrusted with the care of olde 
are to be traced to these seasons of ill health, when /children. I have heard of a man whose nephes 
the mother has not had sufficient strength and firm- “lived with him, and lived a very cheerless life 
ness to resist the all-dominating will of the child! )When the season came round at which the lad 
If your darling should even be destined to be always < hoped to be allowed to go and visit his parents, be 
sickly or a cripple, teach him to be patient, cheerful, ) ventured, after much hesitation, to hint this to bis 
thoughtful of the feelings of others, and instead of ‘uncle. Of course the uncle felt that it was quite 
being a burden, he will be a blessing to society. right the lad should go, but he grudged him th 
Times of sickness are times of discipline. We chance of the little ejnoyment, and the happy 
never know our own powers until we have proved thought struck him that he might let the lad go, 
them, and “if thou faint in the day of adversity >and at the same time make the poor fellow uncom- 
thy strength is small.” God has given great endur-< fortable in going. Accordingly he conveyed bit 
ance toa mother. So also must she be submissive permission to the lad to go by roaring out in 8 
under His afflicting rod; for it may be that her be- ¢savage manner, “ Begone!” This made the pot 
loved little one is to be taken from her yearning ‘lad feel as if it were his duty to stay, and as if it 
bosom into that of the Great Shepherd. But there ¢ were very wicked in him to wish to go; and though 
it will be safe—safe from the troubles, the tempta- ‘he ultimately went, he enjoyed his visit with only 
tions, the anxieties of earth, Yet a few years, and half a heart. There are parents and guardiats 
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ke great pains to make their children think 


es very bad t make the little things 


~owup inthe endurance of the pangs of a | 


evience. For conscience, in children, is a quit 


r: you may dictate to it what it is to 


. i ng 
y. And parents, often injudicious, sometimes 
gnant, not seldom apply hard names to their 
ren, which sink down into the little heart and 
far more deeply than they think. Ifa 
i cannot eat fat, you may instil into him that 


use he is so wicked; and he will believe 
while. A favorite weapon in the hands 
ho have devoted themselves 
making their ldren miserable, is 


the 


lren 





. t the child will feel after they (t 


of the woman mentioned by Sam Weller, 





sappeared, The woman had 


met 


certain 











remem 
That historiar 


to abstain 





t Scotland 
\ Buckle known anything 
whatever about Scotland, he would have know: 


that a Scotch Fast-day means a week-day on whi 





to church, but on which (especiall 
lwellings of the clergy) there is a better dinn 
ial, I never knew a man or woman in a 
who on a Fast-day refrained from eating. 
juite right, t The growth of common 
seuse has gradually abolished literal fasting. In 
4warm Oriental climate, abstinence from food may 
give the mind the preéminence over the body, and 
80 leave the mind better fitted for religious duties 
lu our country, literal fasting would have just the 
rary effect: it would give the body the mastery 


ver the soul; it would make a man so physically 





Weomfortable that he could not attend with profit 
to his religions duties at all. I am aware, Angli 


an reader, of the defects of my countrymen; but 





ime to the average Scotchman for sound 
uctical sense, But to return. These Fast-days 
Y many people observed as rigorously as the 
‘Sunday. On the forenoon of such a day, 


} 


by Inend’s little child, three years old, came to 


D 








EPARTMENT. sll 





him in much distress. She said, as one who had a 
fearful sin to confess, “I have been playing with my 
toys this morning;” and then began to cry as if her 
little heart would break. I know some stupid 
parents who would have strongly encouraged this 
needless sensitiveness; and who would thus have 
made their child unhappy at the time, and prepared 


the way for an indignant bursting of these artificial 


trammels when tl hild had grown up to maturity. 
But my friend was not of that stamy Ile com 
forted the little thing, and told her, t though it 
1 ht | as well not to ] y y na 
Fast-day, what she e was 1 cry 

u I think, my t, ev y were 








re are parents who will 1 


14 ‘ ‘ the li 














find } 8, | ssing ample means, Ww 

ire rel ‘ e others, but send them out 

in very s y garments Few t gs se a 
r 1inful sense of | ion toa It is 

1 sad sight to see a little fe w hid rr 1 the 
rner when s ne passes who is y tor 





have all seen that. We have all sympathized 
heartily with the reduced widow who has it not in 
her power to dress her boy better; and we have all 
ation at the parents who had the 


power to attire their children becomingly, but 





whose heartless parsimony made the little 
go about under a sense of painful 


An extremely wicked way of punishing children 


is by shutting them up in a dark place. Darkness 


1 


is natura 





y fearful to human beings, and the stupid 
ghost-stories of many nurses make it especially 
fearful toa child. It is a stupid and wicked thing 
to send a child on an errand in a dark night. I do 
not remember passing through a greater trial in 
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my youth than once walking three miles alone (it 
was not going on an errand) in the dark, along a 
road thickly shaded with trees. I was a little 
fellow; but I got over the distance in half an hour. 
Part of the way was along the wall of a church- 
yard, one of those ghastly, neglected, 
spots, stupidity 
what it can to add circumstances of 
horror toe the Christian’s long sleep 

supposed that this walk was a 
twelve years old: so little are thé 
And chil 
telling now about that dismal 
irst time. 


weedy, 


ac- 


eursed-looking s where has done 


* disgust and 
Nobody ever 
trial to a boy of 
s thoughts of chil- 
dren understoud, 


dren are reticent: I am 


walk for the very 


And in the illnesses of childhood, chil- 
and real 


I remember, when I wa 


views of 
nine years old, 
to 
lyir 


dren sometimes get very close 
death. 


how every evening, when I lay down 


sleep, I 


used for about a year to picture myself g dead, 
till I felt as though the coffin were 


me. 


closing round 
I used to read at that period, with a 
“The 


any bo« 


curious 
feeling of fascination, Blair’s poem, Grave.” 
But I telling ly 
thes I believe that thoughtful children 

ep most of their thoughts to 
set of 
are as profoundly alone as the Ancient Mariner in 
the Pacifie. 


never dreamed of about 


@ thoughts. 
themselves, and 
res} the things of which think 


they most 


I have heard of a parent, an import- 


ant member of a very strait sect of the Pharisees, 
d to be buried not 
-yard, 


certain cheerful cemetery. This requ 


whose child, when dying, bege: 
in a certain foul old hideous church but in a 


est the poor 


BOYS’ 


c> 
SS; 
cel 


1 Shore. 


adtly Ride to th 


BY VIRGINIA F. 


TOWNSEND, 
The long summer days came and went through 
their paths of sunshine that stretched from morn- 


ing until night; the birds sang their songs of re- 


joicing in the innumerable company of trees; the 
th hills; 


peaches glowed in the orchards, like sca shells 


the 
that 
and at 


blackberries ripened on a usand 


sleep on the golden sands of Indian seas; 
lin my 
child will get 


last those who pres me best on earth lookec 
face, and said: “ TI God, 
well !” 

I, Christine Abbott, had been, as grandma said, 
halting between life and death for many a week. 
In the late spring I hed fallen sick suddenly with 


lan k 


the 


the scarlet fever; and after this there is a period of ¢ 
: that I have ‘ 
>watch the winds shake softly the tresses of the 
Seolumbines, which hugged the great pillars, whe 


which I can remember nothing, saving 
a vague impression or fierce pains that beat through 


and through my head; of some terrible heat that 


seemed to scorch my blood like slow fires; and of 
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‘chambers of the dear old house in Malden; 
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little creature made with all the energy of 
the strait 
vointed 


that 


But Pharisee 


out, 


and despair. refus 


dying request, and | 
to b 
deed t > al 


t elatt be done 


with p 
bitterness, he must be 


wicked in such a s where | 


with } 
How I should enjoy the spe 


to be buried, 
after death. 
that natural, h 
feathered! The 


thing about which § 


or wl 


un sartless, stupid wretch tarr 


dying child was caring 
bakespeare cared; a 

not in mere human weakness, but “ by fu 
he 


¢ his bones.” 


“Joseph, when 


it er 


was a-dying, gave co: 
met meernin 

I believe that real d¢ pression of 8} irits, us 
the sad heritage of 
youth. It sometimes 
belief that he must be 
frequently t ‘old that he 
of tl arly felt, 


come 


after years, is often { 


early comes of the 


very bad, because he 


It 


as to what is 


is 80. sometimes « 
ie cl 1 jears 


of him 


sense and kind feeling 


His 7 parents, possibly, with t 


which distir 
parents, have taken pains to drive it int 
yuld 
very prot 
gar. And 
little 


will 
to b 


Savings ha 


that, i i sl die, he 
and 


wandering beg 


’ 


starve, ably have 


these 


deep into the heart. I remember 


friend told me that bis constant wonder, w! 


was twelve or thirteen years old, was this 


was such a | already, and so mis 
look back upon, how could he ever bear it ¥ 
had grown 


TREASURY 


sharp, racking pain that went up and 


rest 


limbs, as I tossed them abvut for and fou 
none. 

At last the 
I lay 
was an effort to open 


side 


turned my 


nd the pain were all g 
so weak and weary on my little bed, that it 
my eyes and look from 

of the room to the 
head « 


[ ceuld only whisper a few 


ther, and I could not! 
n my pillow to save my life; 4 
slow words whet 
and mamma bent their pitying faces over me, avé 
asked, “ Ilow is my little sick girl to-day?” 
At last they held 
my bedside, and it ended in their bringing we ' 
the old farm-house at Malden. And for a long, 
long while I lay in one of the darkened front 
and at 


long, grave consultations by 


last, and very slowly, new life and strengt! came 
back to me. I could sit under the portico 


the breeze from the sea came up in the late aller 





BOYS?’ 


1 fres 


h winds th 


the 


the way.’ 


] } 
, as 


od I Baia 


“Poor fellow 


swer papa. 
he k 1 hard time of it.” 


s th } j 
as though he had 
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“No, that was a present to my little friend, ¢ 


here.” 

And then I kissed little Mary Mead, and then 
we drove away, knowing that we left two very 
happy hearts behind us, and our hearts were glad 
because of it. 

“What makes my little girl look so grave?” 
asked papa, bending down and looking in my face, 
and then it suddenly struck me that we had been 
riding along while in silence which neither had 
broken. 

“ Because I’m puzzled, papa.” 

* About what, Christine ?” 

“Why, I’ve been thinking how different J am 
from that boy and girl we've just left. Here I’ve 
got you, and dear mamma, and grandma, to love 
me and care for me. I have everything that I 
want, a beautiful house to live in, plenty of hand- 
some dresses to wear, a horse and carriage to ride, 
and as much money as I want; and that little boy 
and girl, who are just as good as I, have to live in 
that little lonely old house on the sea shore. They 
haven't any of the pleasures nor any of the friends 
that I have; they have to work hard, and live as 
you know it would kill me to live, papa; they 
haven't any good dresses to wear nor anything to 
make them happy. I can’t understand these things, 
papa.” 

And papa was silent a little while, and then he 
took my band in his very gravely, and said— 

“My daughter, you have just asked me a ques- 
tion which has puzzled the wisest philosophers and 
the best and noblest of Christian men through all 
the ages of time—a question which has tried the 
faith of the truest hearts and the greatest of philan- 
thropists which have ever blessed the world with 
the lives they have dedicated to the service of suf- 
fering humanity. 

“ And this great question, which good men have 
dwelt on and wondered over until sometimes it bas 
driven them to agony and madness, because God's 
allotments to men. His providences on the earth 
are so dark and varied, is one that faith in Him 
alone can answer. 

“We cannot understand why one should be so 
happy and blessed in all outward circumstances, 
and another so poor and unfortunate. But we 
know that our Father in Heaven is a God of love, 
and that in His own good time the mystery shall 
all be made clear; and because that it is the 
cherished desire of His great and mighty heart 
that Lis children should be happy, they shall be so 
forever.” 


“ Oh, papa, I like to hear you talk like that,” I< 


said. 
“And, my daughter, we who are blessed above 


others, can take God’s gifts with the reverent and < 


grateful hearts which He loves.” 

“Oh, papa, I will remember that.” 

“And remember too, my daughter, that alike 
with rich and poor it shall be well with those who 


)which nothing else can give. Do not be ready? 


love God—well with them. He has told » 
80. 

At that moment the carriage drew up to the 
front gate. Mamma came out on the porch, and 
stood there smiling to welcome us home. 

I have laid it up in my thoughts, and I shall 
carry it like a precious treasure through life—th 


memory of my ride to the sea shore. 


— v 
Che Hirst Push. 
BY J. E. M‘C. 

There is no disease more contagious than jj! 
temper, and searcely anything can cause mor 
discomfort. Let even a child come into th 
breakfast-room with a frown on her face, and a 
unlovely pout on her lips, and the other childres 
will be quite sure to reflect it very soon. Preseut 
one will complain that Belle has taken her rock 
chair; another will catch a book from little Ned, 
who was making himeclf very happy over the 
bright pictures. The cradle is roughly jarred in the 
confusion, and the poor little baby’s music is added 
to the chorus. Poor mother takes up the pet, feeling 
sadly worried herself, and wondering what eril 
spirit has entered her flock. Such a scene always 
reminds me of an illustration I saw in my child 
hood. The cattle were all gathered toget 


the small farm-yard one frosty morning, wailing 


) for man John to give them the accustomed “ fodder 


One restless little black heifer had her tempers 
little touehed by the sharp air, and as she thoug)t 
no doubt, her neighbor occupied a little too muct 
room, she gave her a push, The dignified old co 
returned it directly, and that led to a mut 
quarrel. Of course, such a procedure encroached 
considerably on the standing room of others, wl 
with such an eXample betore them, were ready 
take affront easily, and in five minutes’ time te 
engagement becawe general. Such a plangivg and 


tearing of the ground, and clicking of horns, | dare 


say you never saw, and all sprung from that irs 
unlucky push. 

Be careful about that “first push” boys and 
girls, if you are not prepared to see the sad resutls 


that will follow. Ob, how every one loves a sul 


faced and sunny-tempered little child. Suet 


spirit can make the plainest face beautiful to ever) 
one who sees it, and it adds a charm to beauty 
th 
see an offence in every trifle, but good-pnatured'y 
pass over the annoyance. If the old cow had not 
pushed back, no doubt there would have been 
no quarrel. We must learn to * bear and forbear 
a great deal in this world if we would pass 0 
pleasantly ourselves aud make others happy. 


No one was ever scolded out of his sins, 14¢ 


‘heart, corrupt as it is, and because it is so, grows 


: d ss 
angry if it be not treated with some management 0! 
good manners, and scolds again. 
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THE GAME OF TWENTY-ONE QUESTIONS, 


origin of the 


















unning’s Game.” The game was played some 









tafter twenty-one questions. The great states 










exclaimed—*I think it must be the I 






fice, which is borne before the sovereign upor 








yng, it proved 





Game,” 









Questions, 1 


sof complex questions, which are, in 











question is fair that may not be answ 





answer will have to be 





forthere are 
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Loree 














iron nozzie and Ut 








singular and special, « 





tr and especial, 
is itin England - Yes 


?— Yer. 





%. 13 itin the metrop 
crown jewels—possibly the crown itself. The qu 


this in view) reminded the answerer 





had stated that the object was entirely 





s answerer adhered to that statemen 


This put the crown out of court, having regard t 
the silk velvet and miniver fur of tl 


e cap and its 


ro: 
‘. Is its 


lace in the open air ?— Yes. 


Is it of one piece or many ?— 

Some hesjtat; 
me hesitation here took place, and the question 

Was withdrawn. 





“Game of Twenty-one Ques 
tions” may be said to be lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Itis congenerous with the art of cross-examination— 
tical with the art of reasoning by induc 

An American statesman, in his account of a visit 
to England some years ago, relates how he once 
saw this game played by the late Mr. Canning, 


and from that account it is sometimes called 


thing after this fashion:—One of the company 


an object which Mr. Canning was to find 


man seems to have been very nearly puzzled; but 
after exhausting all his questions, and to quote the 


words of the narrator, “rolling his rich eye,” he 
Steward’s wand.” And that simple white emblem 
several questions rolled into one. In the strict 


le you have selected belong to the animal, 


veral kingdom And if it 


r are there many ?— 


Suspicion would here arise that it was one of the 


GIRLS’ 


hoice is very great, and the pra 

game | mes a most valuable exer 

r contemporary knowledge, both for t 
and the latter n 
not to s fa] S vi 
history and circumstances | s not 7 
a uinted 

The “Game of Twenty-one Quest 
played by any imber of persons; that is 
al umber of persons may participate i 
is there is to be only on yues there I 
ter be only ons should be ay 


I 


fore the Conquest. 


lar 





TREASURY. 


Is it attached to anything else 7?— Yes. 


it elevated on high 7—/t is. 


—— 





s it gilded Yes. 





of St. Paul’s ?— Yes. 


A better way of playing the game, and 








is W i ften seen exem! 
i n les ver had elici t 





‘o give some idea of the manner in which 





be elicited by questions answerable by 
No,” we give an example 

Is it the name of a man ?— Yes, 

I wali \ 

W i ve of these island } 
Did in the present centu 
Did he live in the eiz 





1 century 
Did he live in the s 
) fixing the time, 


sirable to take a good leap back, and ask if 


} 





1 the seventeenth century, it is genera 


s it part of a consecrated edifice ?— Yes, 


to 
] 
Li 


ier 
are 
ell 


names 


“YX 


y 


nteenth century 7— Yes. 
if the period is carried back 


ly de- 


it was 


The number of names popu- 


ly known as belonging to the periods between 
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ie 
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the Conquest and the end of the sixteenth century 
is comparatively small. Here, 
hunted the the sev 
Our next question relates to the 


however, we have 


name into nteenth century. 


most important 
event of that century :— 

7. Did he take any part 
or in the troubles leading thereto ?— Yes. 

8. Had he any title beyond that of plain Mr. ?— 


in the Commonwealth, 


Yes. 

9. Was he a soldier ?— Yes. 

10. Was he a member of the House of Lords ?— 
Ve 

We now begin to see land; and the next fact to 
be determined is the initial of his name. 

11. Is the initial of his name in the first half of 
the alphabet ?— Yes. 

12. Is it the first six letters ?— 

13, Is it the letter F.— Yes. 

14. Then it is Lord Falkland ?— Y 

Take another (played some little time ago), which 
the with which 


Yes. 


will illustrate some of difficulties 
the questioner may have to contend in dealing with 
an answer where information is defective :— 

1. Is it the name of a man ?— Yes, 
2. Is he alive 7— Yes. 
3. Is he a native of these islands ?—No. 


-No-o-o. 
hesitation which accompanied this answer 


1, Is he a European ? 
The 
ived many questions, and eventually enabled the 
juestioner to get at the name. 

5. Is he an Asiatic.— Yes 
6. Does he hold roya 
7. Is he a warrior? 

8. Is his country indey 

#. Is it part of Russia in Avia Yes. 

10. Is the initial of his name in the first half of 
the alphabet ?— No, 

11. Is it after KR ?— Yee. 

12. Is it S ?— Yee. 

“Just now you told me 

dependent, and that it 
ta question in t] 


} 
thes 


it is n¢ 
if you adhere 
(after some hesi I 

13. “My impression is so 
wrong in this, that I shall answer, after t 


ng that you are 
hat assump 
tion, that the name is Scnamyu.’’— /t is. Where 


upon the questioner explained, that as the Circas 
sians were as yet a perfectly independent people, 
and had protected their independence hitherto sue- 
cessfully against the Russian arms, it was not cor- 
rect to describe them as subjugated, or their country 
as any part of Russia in Asia. 

The following is an example of the game where 
the name selected was somewhat out of the ordinary 
track. It was specially selected in the expectation 
of puzzling the writer :— 

1. A male ?— Yes. 

2. Alive?—WNo. 

3. A native of these realms ?—No, 

Of Europe !— Yee. 
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1 this country ?—No, 
re the Reformation ?- 
No. 


5. Has he lived ir 
6. Did he live bef 


\ 


7. Before the Norman Conquest? 


8. Was he a warrior 7— Yes, 


9, Did he hold royal rank 7— 


This question caused considerable hesit 


eventually came a slow and reluctant “ } 
was evident that there was some peculiarity abou 
this fact. 

10. Was he a native of a country east of Rome 
— Yes. 
11. 
of the Crusades 
12. Did he 

13. In the 15th Yee. 

14. Is tl al of his name in the first hal 
the alphabet 

Here, more hesitation 


Did he take any part, on either side 
\ 


1 the 14th centary ?—¥V 


and consultation 


the proposers of the name; eventually an ij 
that the 


answered in rm. 


tion uestion could not be sat 


The question was ac 
ingly amended int 
15. Does the ial of the name whereby 


to the fir 


genera tory belong 
of the alphabet 

16. Is it} 

17. Wher 
subversive 
Yer. 

18. Where 
them ) 

19. Was the 
volved in tt 
Is the 
posed of tw 
21. Then 
And it 


20. 
cor 
Castriota, the Albanian 


rose against t 


tain, who, in the entury, 
Moslem | . OX la 


ler the title of Scander 


religious fanaticism, a 


assumed 1 


, it } all play 

le, or on the knees ¢ 
raised in the air W 
y,”’ * Pigeons (or any 

i natural history) Ay.” 

a n-winged animal, and a 
and in distraction, the latter pay! 
me in case of his neglecting to rait 


fa bird or winged insect. 


Concentrate Your Powrers.—The weakest lir- 
ing creature, by concentrating his powers on # 
something; the 


accomplish 
over many, may not 


single object, can 
rsing his 
accomplish anything. The drop, by continually 
falling, bores its passage through the hardest rock: 


the basty torrent rushes over it with hideous upro® 


strongest, by liepe 


, and leaves no trace behind. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
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Lay by in Store. 

BY J. E. M’C. 

Some one has said, that “when a journeyman 
succeeds in laying up his first five shillings, his 
fortune is made.” The habit of economizing is not 
so difficult to form as many imagine, and it is cer- 
tainly of enough value to be worth quite an effort. 
Almost every housekeeper in moderate circumstan- 
ws has it in her power to “ lay aside something for 
and there seems of late to be a great 


Begin 


arainy day,’ 
amount of rainy weather all over our Jand. 


by setting before you some definite sum you will 


aside, say five dollars or ten, ac- 
Do not despise 


endeavor to set 
cording to your circumstances, 
even single pennies, that will help you make out 
the amount. You will be surprised to see how 
easily it is accumulated, and yet your family has 
not been deprived of a single comfort, and you 
have not felt the want of a single accustomed 
luxury. There are mapy little savings we can 
make which we never feel after they are once 
jue. A few shillings less for a dress trimming 
than we intended, a bonnet a half a dollar cheaper 
than usual, a bright new cashmere instead of the 
winter silk we had decided to get; all these are 
litle matters in themselves, but the sum of such 
savings is quite an amount. The main point is to 
make a beginning, and to have the savings box 

me an “institution” in your house. We seldom 
see a family who have been in the habit of judi 
cously saving, ever reduced to extreme poverty. 
a kind of tendeth to 


poverty,” as surely as the course of the riotous 


There is saving “ which 


waster. He that shuts up his purse from calls of 
bevefivence will very likely die a poor man, with 
regard to worldly estate; and most surely in that 
wer world, where riches are not weighed by silver 
i gold, he will be found poor indeed. Baxter, 
who was noted for his charities, has left this 
reeord: “ The little money I have by me, was saved, 
/ bardly know how, or when, at the time when I 
pve away most.” Frugality, beneficence and 
sperity go hand in hand. And the stores of 
ead and heart riches you will lay up in the prac- 
f thoughtful economy and generous charity, 
te worth more than all the silver and gold on the 
0G, 
Bakep Eag PLant.—The following receipts, says 
‘urrespondent of the Germantown Telegraph, have 
Peet) used in our family for a number of years, and 
¢ consider them the most palatable method of 
preparing Egg Plant and Okra for the table. 
‘uur most favorite vegetables is the egg plant, 
ul our manner of preparing it is certainly an im- 
‘ovement over the ordinary way of cooking this 
lost wholesome esculent. 
VOL, XX,.—25 


One 


Divide a large egg plant into two portions, and 
remove the pulp from the shell. Boil the pulp until 
soft, and when well drained mash it ; add crumbled 
bread, grated onion, sweet marjoram, pepper, salt, 
and two ounces of butter. When well mixed, fill 
the shells, and bake them for an hour in a mode- 
rately hot oven. The egg plant must be highly 
seasoned, otherwise it w.ll noi be so palatable. 


Bortep Oxra.- This vegetable, which is also a 
great favorite with us, we prepare in the following 
manner : 

In removing the okra from the stal’, i) should 
not be cut too closely to the plant, as the juice will 
escape, and destroy the muculent quality of the 
After throwing the okra into boiling water, 
Boil rapidly 


plant. 
add salt, and a ve y little saleratus. 
for fifteen to twenty minutes, according to the age 
of the vegetable, and when cooked it shuuld be im- 
mediately removed from the water. It should be 
cooked in an earthen vessel or one lined with china, 
as tin will discolur it? Season as desired. 

Care or Biackxixne Brusues, AND HOW TO CLEAN 
Suoes.— Never suffer your shove brushes to be used 
fur any other purpose tha: that of cleaning shoes ; 
and do not exchange them for one another. Keep 
your polishing brush for polishing, your blacking 
brush for laying on the blacking, and your hard 
brush for removing the mud and dirt. Let your 
boots or shoes be thoroughly ry before yon clean 
them. Always remove the strings from them before 
the brush is applied; for, if 
touches the strings, they will never look well after- 


the blacking once 


wards, and they soil the fingers in tying. Blacking 


which dries too quickly, and leaves a whitish coat- 
much 


ing upon the leather, is bad; it has too 


vitriol in it, and wi ! soon crack the leather. 


Ora’ a Marnmatape.—Procure Seville oranges, 


stew them so tender that you can pierce them with 


a straw, changing the water two or three times. 


Drain them, take off the rind, weigh the pulps, 
Pi 


quantity to be six pounds, add seven of sugar; 


previously taking out th ind supposing the 
boil it slowly till the syrup be clear, then add the 
peel, having cut it into strips. Boil it up again, 
and it is finished. This is a new method, has been 
tried, and found to be excellent as well as economi- 
eal. 

salted as 


Hav- 


ing dried the salt in an oven, and pounded it fine, 


To Sautt Burrer.—Butter must be 


fresh as possible, any delay being injurious. 
wash the butter in several waters till it no longer 
imparts a milky appearance to the water. 
it out, and sprinkle over it the pounded salt, one 


Spread 


ounce to every pound of butier; knead them well 
together, till the butter and salt are thoroughly 
(317) 
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incorporated. Press the butter into stone jars, more eggs. In either case, let the tapioca be pre. 
perfectly sweet and dry, and let it stand seven or, pared early. To be cold before it is baked or boiled, 
eight days, when it will be found to have separated > it must stand a quarter uf an hour before you turn 
from the sides of the pot. As this space admits the < it out. 
air, the butter would soon spoil if left in that state, ° 
and must therefore be further pressed till perfectly 5 Lemon Corptat.—Take eight fine lemons, pare 
compact. ‘ off the rind very thin, and cut it into small shreds, 
‘ ¢ which put intoa bottle ; add a pint of spirits of wine 
Puppine Unigve.—A quarter-pound of raw or brandy, or whisky not smoked, a dozen bitter 
putatoes scraped, a quarter-pound of raw carrots almonds bruised and blanched ; put all into a bottle 
scraped, a quarter-pound of currants, and the same? ¢,. .i days. Make s syrup of s pound of “a 
quantity each of suet, chopped fine, and flour; a lump sugar; let it boil, Pe then cool; pour it into 
little salt and allspice. Mix all these well together, the bottle, and let it stand six days longer ; filter it 
and make it the consistence of a pudding for boil- through blotting paper, and bottle for use. It will 
ing, by stirring in treacle ; about two table-spoon- > 4,, ready in a few weeks, but is better for keeping 
fuls will be enough, or it may require rather more. ¢ a 
This should be put into a greased puddiog-mould, § 


and bviled two hours. It may be served up either? For Corp ix tae Heap.—Just now, when rain 
with or without sweet sauce. Cand sunshine, warm weather and frost, succeed 


S each other so rapidly, any addition to the stock of 

Tapioca Puppine.—One quart of cold water; six 2 household knowledge on the subject of curing a 
table-spoonfuls of tapioca; set on the fire and stir cold in the head cannot but be acceptable. A 
till it boils; then add one ounce and a half of) Belgian physician, M. Fan, tells us that this 
white sugar in powder. Again set it on the fire for? troublesome affection may be frequently arrested by 
a quarter of an hour, stirring it occasionally ; take‘ @ brisk friction of the back of the’ head with some 
it off, pour it into a basin, and stir in immediately? stimulant lotion, as lavender water, sal volatile, 
one ounce of fresh butter and three eggs well beaten ¢ &e.; and moreover that a similar rubbing practised 
first; pour it into a buttered fire-dish, and bake ? two or three times a week, will prevent the “ eateb- 
gently one hour; or it may be boiled one‘ ing” of a cold by those who are liable to do e 
beur and a half in a mould, adding two from slight causes. 
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p . < vapor is immediately generated, to be absorbed by 
Health of Soldiers. > the clothing, and to cool you off too rapidly. 
Abundant sleep is essential to bodily efficiency, 

Doctor Hall, publisher of the Journal of Health > and to that alertness of mind which is all-important 
New York city, has issued an abridged edition of in an engagement; and few things more certainly 
his “So.prer-Heatta,” which sells for five cents— >and more effectually prevent sound sleep than 
or, at forty cents per dozen. Condensed into a‘ eating heartily after sundown, especially after a 
brief space, this little pamphlet contains a large heavy march or desperate battle. 
number of useful hints to soldiers—especially re-‘ Nothing is more certain to secure endurance and 
garding their health. As many copies as possible 2 capability of long-continued effort, than the avoid- 
should be distributed in our armies. We make a‘ ance of everything as a drink except cold water, 
few extracts to show how practical and useful it > Not excluding coffee at breakfast. Drink even cold 
would prove, if widely circulated :— 2 water very slowly, and as little as possible, until the 

On a march, from April to November, the entire § afternoon ; a fruit-stone or pebble held around i 
clothing should be a colored flannel shirt, with a2 the mouth, moderates thirst. 
loosely-buttoned collar, cotton drawers, woollenS After any sort of exhausting effort, a cup of coffee, 
pantaloons, shoes and stockings, and a light- 2 hot or cold, is an admirable sustainer of the strength 
colored felt hat, with a broad brim to protect the until nature begins to recover itself. 
neck, eyes and face, from the glare of the sun and 2 Unless after a long abstinence or great fatigue, 
from the rain, and a substantial but not heavy coat‘ do not eat very heartily just before a great under- 
when off duty. 2 taking, because the nervous power is irresistibly 

Never lie or sit down on the grass or bare earth § drawn to the stomach to manage the food eaten, 
for a moment ; rather use your hat—a handkerchief > thus drawing off that supply which the brain and 
even, is a great protection. The warmer you are,‘ muscles so much need. 
the greater need for this precaution, as a damp > Never go to sleep, especially after a great effort, 
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HEALTH 


even in hot weather, without some covering over 
A) yu. 

Under all circumstances, rather than lie down on 
the bare ground, lie in the hollow of two logs placed 
together, or across several smaller pieces of wood, 
laid side by side; or, sit on your hat, leaning 
againsta tree. A nap of ten or fifteen minutes in 
that position will refresh you more than an hour on 
the bare earth, with the additional advantage of 
perfect safety. 

If from any wound the blond spirts out in jets, 

stead of a steady stream, you will die in a few 
minutes unless it is remedied; because an artery 
bas been divided, and that takes 

mm the fountain of life. To stop this instantly, 
e a handkerchief or other cloth very loosely 
BETWEEN !! the the 
stick, bayonet or ramrod between the skin and the 


the bloud direct 


wound and heart: put a 


handkerchief, and twist it around uoti! the bleeding 
eases, and keep it thus until the surgeon arrives. 


If the blood flows in a slow, regular stream, a 


pierced, and the handkerchief must 


n has been 


nthe other side of the wound frum tbe heart: 


that is, below the wound. 


Whenever possible, take a plunge into any lake 


or running stream eve ry mnerping, a& sova 


ian l, 


jody all over as soon as you leave your bed, for 
against al 


as you 


get up; if none at endeavor to wash the 


personal cleanliness acts like a charm 
liseases, always either warding them off altogether, 
greatly mitigating their severity and shortening 


ir duration. Let every sort of bath be com 


i within five minutes. 


Keep the hair of the head closely cut, say within 
an inch and a half of the scalp in every part, 
repeated on the first of each month, and wash th 


whole scalp plentifully in cold water every morning. 


Wear woollen stockinzs 


and easy-fitting, thick- 
toled shoes, keeping the toe and finger nails always 
cut moderately close. 

It is more important to wash the feet well every 
hight, than to wash the face and hands of morn- 
ings; because it aids to keep the skin and nails 
solt, and to prevent chafings, blisters, and corns, all 
{which greatly interfere with a soldier's duty. 

The most universally sate position, after all 
stunniugs, hurts, aud wounds, is that of being 
placed on the back, the head being elevated three 
t four inches only; aiding more than any one 
thing else can do, to equalize and restore the proper 
circulation of the blood. 

The more weary you are after a march or other 
Work, the more easily will you take cold, if you re- 
main still after it is over, unless, the moment you 
cease motion, you throw a coat or blanket over 
your shoulders. This precaution should be taken 
in the warmest weather, especially if there is even a 
élight air stirring. 

If wet to the skin by rain or by swimming rivers, 
keep in motion until the clothes are dried, and no 


barm will result. 
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While on a march, lie down the moment 
balt fur a rest; every minute spent in that position 
refreshes more than five minutes standing or loiter- 
ing about. 

Whenever it is practicable, sleep with your feet 
to the camp-fire. 

Tuirst.—While on a march, courageously resist 
thirst, eepecially in the early part of the day, 
you drink, the weaker will you 


you 


the more 

become. 
ARDENT 

always and everywhere those who drink most of 


for 


Spirits.—It is beyond dispute, that 
liquors in any shape, beer, brandy, whisky, or 
rum, soonest give out, soonest get sick, and are the 
siowest to recover. A very eminent English physi- 
cian has lately communicated the fact, that out of 
one thousand members of the “ Sick Clubs of Pres- 
ton,” who merely used but did not abuse spiritous 
liquors, twenty-three were laid aside by sickness 
every year for an average time of fifty-three days, 
while of an equal number who never touched 
liquor there were only thirteen sick, averaging but 
twenty-three days; the number sick, the rapidity 
of recovery, the time lost, and the expense, all being 
more than one-half, and fifty per cent. in favor 
of those who never used ardent spirits. Water 
juenches thirst better if not cold, 
cially if but a few swallows are taken at one time. 


very espe- 
Tea and coffee are better at meals for the soldier than 
but not be drank between 
meals; only in sips on a march, or under great 
The safest beverage in hot weather is 


they should 


water; y 
exertions. 
molasses and water. 

FLANNEL.—Wear it all over in all weathers, 
cept 
months if 


ex- 
to use cotton drawers during the summer 
them. Wash your flannels 
once a week if possible. When 
up, also all your clothing, in the mid-day sun, 


whenever there is a chance to do so. Dry clothing 


you have 


not, hang them 


is a great preservative of health. A single damp 
rvarment has sent many a person to the grave in a 
few days, and made others invalids ‘or a lifetime. 

Sleep as often and as much as you can; itis a 
great invigorator. Five minutes’ sleep will refresh, 
invigorate, and strengthen more than any glass of 
liquor. It is better far to sleep too warm than even 
a little too cool. 

Feret.—Thick-soled shoes, moderately loose, are 
best on a march, and it would be a great protection 
to the feet against chafings, ete., to rub a few drops 
of any kind of mild oil into the skin of the soles 


before a march. 


Exercise.—By slow degrees the infant should be 
accustomed to exercise, both within doors and in the 
open air; but he should never be moved about after 
sucking or feeding; it will be apt to sicken him. 
Exercise should be given by carrying him about and 
gently dandling him in his mother’s or nurse’s arms; 
but dancing him up and down on the knee is very 
fatiguing for a young child. 























TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 


CARRIAGE WRAPPER. 


In this changeable climate it is necessary to be 
provided for all weathers, sunshine, showers, and 
cold winds alternating each other. For the open 
carriage an ornamental wrapper is an elegance as 
These should be light, and 
yet warm, and in a material that cannot be injured 
by crumpling; they should also be in a variety of 
well-contrasted colors, this adding 
the advantageous effect of dress and style. The 


well as a convenience. 


one we are now giving forms a very agreeable ¢ 


occupation while in progress, and a very handsome 
and useful article when completed. It is worked 
in single crochet, in different colored stripes, in 
Berlin wool. When each stripe is sufficiently long, 
the stars are worked in with a wool needle, each of ‘ 
the four leaves requiring three stitches to form it. 
This part of the work is very slight, but it adds ¢ 
much to the appearance of the work. All the> 
stitches ofeach star meet in the centre, but the 
middle stitch in each leaf is longer at the top. 


When the stripes are completed they are joined 


together by a double row of sewing, the stitches 
being taken all one way, and the contrary way 
returning, so that they cross each other; for this 
purpose black wool must be used. The arange- 
ment of the colors are in some measure fixed by 
the laws of contrast; maize-color, violet, green, gray, 
and Magenta, join well together, without being too 
violent in effect. The stars should be in alternate 
rows of black and white. A fringe, composed of the 
different colors, with black interspersed, completes 
this wrapper. 


CIRCULAR SOFA CUSHION. 


Every lady taking an interest in the various sorts 
of fancy work which call into exercise the truly 
feminine qualities of taste and industry will, no 
doubt, possess amongst her Work Table stores 
many small cuttings of different colored silks, too 


trifling to allow of many applications, and yet too ‘ 
good in material and too pretty in color to be? 
A French cushion, made up in the‘ 


thrown away. 
simplest manner possible, offers a use for these 


fragments which we think may be followed to ad-< 


vantage. Cut an oval shape in card-board, of which - 


the length may be an inch and a-half, according to ¢ 


EDITORS’ 


very much to. 
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choice, or aceording to the size of the pieces of sjjj 
to be 
great many 


brought into use. From this shape cut, 
fold them longways 


down the middle, gather them round the 


pieces of silk, 


draw up the thread to three-quarters of an ined, i 
inch and a-balf size, or to a 
Cuta round of ¢ ilieo, Na 


the oval be of the 
inch if of the two-inch size. 
any other suitable material, the size of the cus 

to be made, and commence stitching on these liy 
silk scallops in regular rows all round, begiun 

the outer edge, row succeeding row, until the wi 
space is covered with them, ending at the cen: 
and finishing with a small rosette of ribbon of 
about hal The arrangement of the 
colors must depend on the taste of the worker; | 


f-an-inch wide. 
vat 
two or three alternate rows of black and a single 
Scolor round the edge, as a sort of simple border, 
improves the effect. A round, well-raised sof 


cushion has a very pretty appearance made in 


>this way, and toilette table mats are equally suit. 
C able. 


COTTON WAGON. 


This useful little article for the work table, 


?eapable of holding five different sized reels of 


cotton, is made of card-board, bound with narrow 
satin ribbon, and sewn together in the form shown 
in our illustration, A small piece of card-board, 
three yards of ribbon, and five reels of cotton, will 
be required to make it. Cut out of eard-boarl 
five pieces the exact size of the diagrams, one 
piece for the bottom, one each for the two ends, an 


two scalloped pieces for the sides. Bind thes 


? pieces all round with narrow satin ribbon of any 


bright color, as mauve, scarlet, pink, or blue; thea 
sew them together on the outside to the proper 
shape. Previously to putting the wagon together, 
the two scalloped pieces must have five holes pierced 
with a stiletto, for the ribbon to pass through to tie 
in the reels; these holes should be slightly overcast 
with silk, to keep them from breaking out. Place 
the cotton in the wagon, the coarsest at the top, 
and tie it in by drawing the ribbon through the 
first reel and back again through the second, and 
tie it in a bow; then pass it through the second 
reel and back again through the third, and tie av- 
other bow; proceed in this manner until all the 
reels are tied in, 


{ENT. 


ee ee 


“AFTER THE BATTLE.” 
Tt was over at last. The sun which had walked 
slow and calm through the long hours of that > 
terrible day, had gone down in a column of fire ? 


And the stars looked down on the battle field, a8 


2 they had come out and looked down for seores 0! 
) years on the fair young land which had arisen i 


‘her strength and beauty, until amid all the nations 


beyond the western hills, and now the stars were 5 ; there was none to compare with her—on the grea! 


coming out swiftly, like golden petals seattered all ? 
over an azure svil. 


(820) 


cities that were hung like jewels on her greet 


} bosom—on the broad harvest fields that ware 
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their tresses for joy through her golden summers— 
on the houses where the dwellers thereof sat peace- 
ful and happy under their own vine and fig tree 
om all this had the stars which came up night by 
night to the wateh-towers of the sky looked, until at 
last there came a change; and now where the 
harvests had waved their locks in the summer 
winds, was that most terrible sight which the 
sun and the stars ever bebeld—the sight of a battle 
field. The conflict had waged hot and terrible that 
lay. 

The hearts of the distant mountains bad shud- 
Jered with the thunder of cannon, and the earth 
bad drank in blood, as in autumn she drinks in 
the equinoetial gales; but at last the day’s awful 
work was done, and the night winds lifted the gray 
banners of smoke from the battle field. 

The air was full of the beat and smell of powder; 
the dead lay thick together with stark, ghastly 
faces on the trampled grass; the wounded lay 
licker, filling the air with moans—riderless horses 





rushed terrified over the field; and the dying day- 
light and the solemn stars watched overall. A 





e way from the battle field ran a small stream, 
making a blue fold in the dark grass, and two 
wounded men had crawled to its banks to slake 
their thirst. 

And when the two men crawling along the banks 


xed up and met each other's faces, they knew 





ey were enemies, ard they knew, too, that a few 
bours ago each had aimed his rifle at the other, 
and that aim had made the ghastly wound a litth 
way from the heart, which had drunk the life 
blood of each, and each had glared desperately on 
the other a moment before he fell. 

But there was no fierceness in the eyes of those 
nen pow, as they sat face to face on the bank of 

stream; the strife and the anger had all gone 

W, and they sat still, dying men, whoa few hours 


had been deadly foes—sat still and looked 
aieach other, Atlast one of them spoke: 

“We haven't either a chance to bold out much 

ger, I judge.” 

“No,” said the other, with a little mixture of 
saduess and recklessness, “ You dil that last job 
4 yours well, as that bears witness,” and he pointed 
toa wound a Jittle above his heart, from whieh the 
‘le blood was slowly oozing. 

“Not better than you did yours,” answered the 


ier, with a grim smile, and he pointed to a 
wound a little higher up, larger and mure ragged— 
lea ily one, 
And then the two men gazed on each other again 
u the dim light, for the moon had come over the 
hills now, and stood among her stars like a pearl 
“great price, And as they looked a softer feel- 
‘ng stole over the heart of each towards his fallen 
a feeling of pity for the strong, manly life 
laid low, a feeling of regret for that inexorable 
necessity of war which made each man the slayer 
of the other; and at last one spoke— 
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“There’s some folks in the world that'll feel 
worse, I ’spose, because you’ve gone out of it?” 

A spasm of pain was on the bronzed, ghastly 
features, 

* Yes,” said the man, in thick tones, “there’s 
one woman with a little boy and girl, away up 


among the New Hampshire mountains, that it'll 


gh kill to hear of this,” and then the man 


well pl 


groaued out in bitter anguish. “Oh God, have 


pity upon my wife and children !” 


And the other drew closer to him. 

“And away down among the cotton fields of 
Georgia, there’s a woman and a little boy whose 
hearts will break when they hear what this day has 
lone,”’—and then the ery wrung itself sharply out 
of his heart, “* Ob God, have pity upon them!” 

And from that moment the northerner and the 


sutherner ceased to be foes, The thought of those 


listant homes on whom the apguish Was 80 s00n [vo 





fall, drew them close together in that last hour 


and the two men wept like little children. And at 
last the northener spoke, talking more to himself 
than anything else, and he did not know that the 


other was listening greedily to every word: 
‘She used to come—my little girl—bless her 
} 


heart! every nigl t 


it to meet me when I came home 
from the fiel’s; and she would stand under the 
great plum tree, that’s just beyond the back door 
at home, with the sunlight making a yellow crown 
in her golden curls, and the laugh dancing in her 


eyes, when she heard the click of the gate. I see 


there now, and I'd take her in my arms, and 


he'd put up her little red lips for a kiss; but my 


Id plum 


little girl will never watch under the « 
tree by the well for her father again. I shall never 
bear her cry of joy as she catches a glimpse of me 
at the gate—I shall never see her little feet run- 


ing over the grass to spring into my arms, 


again !” 

And,” said the southerner, “there’s a little 
brown-eyed, brown-haired girl, that used to watch 
in the cool afternoons for her father when he rode 
in from his visit to the plantations—I can see her 
sweet little face shining out now from the roses 
that covered the pillars, and her shout of joy as T 
bounded from my horse and chased the little flying 
feet and the loud laugh up and down the veranda. 
But, my darling, your bright little face wil) grow 
pale with watching among the roses for your fa- 
ther, and you and he will never go laughing and 

ab 


romping up and down the old veranda again 





And the northerner drew near to the southerner, 
and the hot tears stood on his cold cheeks, as he 
said— 

“Friend, may God have pity on our fatherless 
children !” 


“Amen !” said the southerner, fervently. 

And the northerner spoke now, in a husky 
whisper, for the eyes of the dying men were glass- 
ing fast. 


“ We have fought like brave men together. We 
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are going before God in a little while. Let us for- 
give each other.” 

The southerner now tried to speak, but the sound 
died away in a gurgle from his white lips; but he 
took the hand of bis fallen foe, and his stiffening 
fingers closed tight over it, and his last look was a 
smile of forgiveness and peace. And when the 
next morning’s sun walked up the gray stairs of 
the dawn, touched with pink, it looked down and 
saw the two foes lying dead with their hands 
clasped in each other, by the stream which ran 
elose to the battle field. 


And the little girl with golden hair that-watched | 


under the plum tree among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire, and the little girl with bright brown hair 


that waited by the roses among the green plains of ; 


Georgia, were fatherless. Vo WB 


DOCTOR LEWIS’S GYMNASTICS. 


We are told that our forefathers were a hardy 
race, and certainly the men and women who 
weathered those first terrible winters in Massa- 
chusetts without furnaces or even tolerable fire- 
places, who breasted with their strong hearts and 
iron nerves all the rigors of that new fierce climate, 
must have been of very different material from their 
descendants, 

The ill health of the present generation of Ame- 
rican men and women has become a subject of uni- 
versal remark and Jament. Neuralgia, dyspepsia, 
lack of nervous stamina, and all the morbid ex- 
citability and suffering which are its inevitable 
results, swell frightfully the list of invalids. 


How few really strong, sound young American ¢ 


women there are—bow few who could do the work 
and endure the toil of their grandmochers! We 
have grown in many respects. Sewing machines are 
a great improvement on spinning wheels, and in 
the development and cultivativn of our esthetic 


faculties—in all those accomplishments which give ) 


to life the sweet enchantments of grace and beauty, 
we have made wonderful progress; but in that full, 
sound, buoyant health which makes existence a 
joy and a blessing, how very far are we fallen be- 
hind our grandmothers ! 


Dear reader, who bas not been looking on all 2 


sides for the Apostle of our deliverance from this 
physical bondage to pain and weariness and nerv- 


ousness, which slowly saps the very springs of all joy > 


aod happiness in living, for what does ill health 
make of life but a burden of weakness and endur- 
ance and suffering. 

And we believe that Dr. Dio Lewis, with his 
new system of physical training, his practice of 
light, flexible gymnastics, is doing for bis day and 
generation a great work. If you know nothing of 
all this, oh reader, get his book and read it, or, if 
you can, go to his gymnasium and try it for your- 
self. 

We remember, as one does the great eras in life, 
that dismal March afternoon when we first entered 


MPLLPLI LPLIE 


‘the rooms on Essex street; and how we gazed with 
> wonder and shrinking on the array of complicated 
¢machinery, which reminded us of nothing in the 
5 world so much as some old inquisition of the dark 
ages, with its implements of torture! 

S But how innocent all that array of ropes, and 
° frames, and strange looking couches proved them. 
S selves in a little while—how we learned to love the 
2 sight of the rooms on Essex street; and how we 
‘have gone away wondering at the new life and 
>vigor that seemed leaping in every pulse—at the 
new strength, and glow, and exhilaration we feel in 
living, and wondering at the magical system which 
had effected all this change. 

Dear reader, because it is so terrible a thing for 
one’s youth to lie always under this shadow of ill 
‘health, because it so limits one’s usefulness and 
(blights all real enjoyment, will not you who are 
‘suffering under this fearful curse of prostrated 
nerves and broken health, get Dr. Lewis's book, 

and if you do no more, read for yourself—it may 

make you act ! 

He.can tell you what to do, and how to do it; 
and in his system of flexible gymyastics you may 
find the health which pills and powders and all 
manner of compounds and drugs have failed to be 
stow. v. P.T. 


There is a whole sermon in this brief poem, 
which we find in the Vew Jerusalem Messenger. 


‘TIS EASY TO WRITE. 
To write is easy. Lut to live—to live 
) This higher, purer life, is harder far 
Than in the closet, with the pen, to war 
Against surrounding ill. Harder, to strive 
Against one hasty word, one selfish mood, 
And gentle still to be, and kind, and good, 
In the world’s rugged warfare ; in the jar 
Of ill according spirits; in the mass 
Of beings, where our daily duties are. 
There if we act the Christian, meekly pass, 
Not proudly, ‘mid our fellows—walk below 
As still this earth above, yet mildly bending 
To its just claims our care—then are we tending 
) Indeed to Heaven—with faith that “passeth show.” 


) 
WHERE WE STAND. 
One year ago, in defining the position of the 
>Home Magazine, we wrote :— 
As asimple work of literature, in aspecial field, the 
) themes included in cur range of articles have beev 
5 moral rather than civil ; yet, in a great crisis like the 
> present, it is due to the right that weindicate, in words 
?not to be misunderstood, where the Home Maguazive 
stands. /t stands on the side of the Union, the Consti- 
tution, and the enforcement of the laws at ail costs. 
)It regards this government as the best the world 
> has seen, and the rebellion instituted for its destruc- 
2 tion as originating in the wicked ambition of a few 
men, who, by a gigantic system of fraud and 
falsehood, have overridden or deceived the masses. 
» It is opposed to all compromise with treason, and 
>in favor of no peace that is not based on an uncun- 
> ditional obedience to the supreme law of the land. 
, Anything less than this, will be delusive, and leave 
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the nation exposed to new and more deadly assaults. 
A separation of these states would be the beginning 
of calamities beyond measure more direful and 
permanent than any we are encountering. Of the 
two elements now in antagonism, one or the other 
must be destroyed, It is the old struggle between 
freedom and despotism—between the right of self- 
government as residingin the people themselves, and 
the strong assertion of aristucratic and monarchical 
rule. There is for us, therefore, but one way vt 
safety; and along this way the nation must go, 
sternly and uncompromisingly, to the end. 

The questions involved are neither sectional nor 
political. They touch our very existence. Millions 
f parricidal hands are striking at the nation’s 
heart, and we must paralyze them, or we are lost. 
Dissolve this Union, and of all people, we shall be 
most miserable, There will remain for us gen 
ratlons of bloody war. We will by that act 





place weapons in the hands of freedom’s enemies, 
and give over this, which has been the peaceful 
est of all lands, to long years of deadly strife, 
ruin and desolation. Such being the great issue, 

is the duty of all who love their country, to 
leclare allegianee, and, no matter how feeble or 
ntial, to stand up in defence of ber honor 





aud salety. 
Thus the position of the Magazine was defined. It 
stood up from the beginning for an uncompromising 
war upon treason ; for the destruction of evil, as the 
uly hope of good. And it has never receded a 
step from this ground. 

There have been many dark and discouragi: 
jays since; bat we bave never doubted, never 
lespaired of the result. A hundred times, when 
the gloom was thickest, have we said with the poet 
“God's ways seem dark, but soon or late 


They touch the shining ‘! 


lls of day, 








1e evil cannot brook delay, 





The good ean well afford to wait 


Give ermined knaves their hour of crime; 
Ye have the fature grand and great, 





The safe appeal of Trath to Time.” 

We had faith in the right—in liberty, justice, 
truth, humanity, and human progress, and never 
faltered in our trust. After a year of war, witb all 
its accumujated evils, the nation is stronger and 
more resolute to-day than at the commencement. 
It has been toying with its enemy. It bas divided 
ite strength between war and the arts of peace. 
With one hand only has it been seeking to strangle 
the serpent whose fang was in its flesh. It half 
lespised its enemy, and felt contempt for its 
weakness. But that enemy, growing bolder and 
stronger, has advanced its deadly front in order to 
‘trike at the nation’s heart. Now the giant is 
aroused! The toying is over. The whole power of 
‘he nation is being put forth, and the work it bas 
to do will assuredly be done; and when it is done, 
that deadly evil which inspired rebellion—which 
could not dwell at peace with the declared principle 
which our government was founded, viz: That 
all men were born equal, and entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—will be 
Powerless, or wholly exterminated. The death 
knell of slavery in these United States has been 
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sounded ; and the peuple have said “Amen!” We 
have passed the dark, humiliating period of our 
history, and are entering upon a new and glorious 
epoch. God's ways, that seemed in the eyes of all 
good men so dark, have, at last, touched “the 


shining hills of day.” 


We take pleasure in giving the following beauti- 
ful poem to our readers, although it has for us an 
especial charm. We remember those wide, warm 
homestead windows away up amoung the solemn 
New Hampshire mountains, where we sat and 


watched the mist roll its mighty columns through 


the bills, or the sunshine overflow the great bill 


with the amber wire of autumn. v. FP. T. 


COMMUNING WITH ONE’S SELF. 
Fancy and Facet 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 
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Were there ever any roses throbbing on the summer 


Are there sweeping heights of azure, life and freedom 


anywhere? 


“Here's the Post.” I start and wonder how I dared 
to brood so long 

O’er a petty selfish sorrow, while the land is rife with 
wrong: 

While I read, half down the column, with its bloody 
record filled, 

“Brilliant victory in Kentucky! Only fifty Federals 


killed!” 
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Quick is all my childish grieving lost in an intenser ‘ 


pain; 

While 1 listen to the dripping of the drear December 
rain: 

Listen. thinking of the paling of the household fires 
afar ; 

Writhing hearts that fate has conquered, clutching 
madly at despair. 


Think of all the weary ages since Christ came pro- 
claiming peace: 

Ask, will never come a respite? will the groanings 
never cease? 

Web of gold can any fingers from these tangled 
threads prepare? 

Shall we never, in our climbing, reach the realms of 
freer air? 


While my soul cries out in anguish, “is there, then, 
no Leader, Lord?” 

Like an echo from the ages, fall the words of sweet 
accord, 


“Fear not: He who led your fathers through the des- 


ert and the tide, 
Leader is and Lord forever; there is still no God be- 
side.” 


Sometime, somewhere dawns the morning. Hope and 
Faith shall never fail, 
the words, for ever 

through war and wail, 

“Peace: let not your hearts be troubled; light shall 
out of darkness spring: 

Weeping for a night endureth; joy the coming morn 
shall bring.” 


blessed, wander down 


While 


He, without whom not a sparrow cleaves the wander- 
ing Waves ol air, 

Hears alike a nation’s pleading and an infant's whis- 
pered prayer: 

Safe in His unfailing guidance each wide world, each 
striving svul: 

Tender He in blasting tempest, mindful when strong 
billows roll. 


Through all storm and strife and darkness runs God's 
wise, unerring plan. 


What is strength of proud oppressor, what is any bar ¢ 


or ban 

In the grand march of His purpose, molding sin and 
hate and wrong 

To the building of Christ’s kingdom, beautiful, eter- 
nal, strong? 


So my soul the meaning gathers of my lowly little 
life— 

Of my meagre mite of labor in the great world’s mad- 
dening strife, 


And I take again my burden, heeding not the drip- ¢ 


ping rain, 
Strong to bear the dreary mocking of the ever pallid 
plain. 


Fade away the royal mountains, where the well- 
beloved, I know, 

Reach to take me, while I answer, tearless, “It is 
better so.” 

Better but to do this little, hearing in my soul the 
cheer 

Of a calm voice, “Lo, God’s kingdom is within you— 
seek it here.” 
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Make Tuem Harry.—A pastor in Conneecticy, 
in a recent sermon, gave this as an all-importan 
element in good government and training. lk 
says: 

“The great art in child-culture is to keep th 
little ones happy, having all things as pleasant and 
bright about them as possible. Children will have 
trials enough in spite of you. God will try then, 
And you yourself will be compelled to try then 
pow and then. It cannot be helped. That is life 
But the less the better. The worst men bega 
early, and had tumults and angers and abuse 
when they were little, and ought to have been jus 
laughing the days away. Homes of discontent 
sour homes, cloudy homes, irritable, jawing, up. 
divine homes, make rebellious, and restless, and up. 
successful lives. 

PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1863. 


Our Prospectos for volumes XXI. and XXII 
will be found on the cover. As heretofore, the 
Home Magazine will be conducted in the interests of 
morality and religion, those solid bases on which 
alone prosperity and happiness afe built. Jt will, a 
heretofore, embrace all the varied themes of human 
interest, discussing them in essay, rhyme, or story; 
>unfolding the true, and exposing the evil, that the 
beauty of the one and the deformity of the other 
may be seen as in noonday light. 

In the character, scope, and plan of the Home 
Magazine, no change will be made; but we shal! 
labor for increased interest, usefulness and valu 
in all its departments. The true worth of any 
periodical lies in the quality of its reading matter— 
not in its pictures and fashions, which are chiefs 
for the eye and taste, and have only a transient 
value—and herein we have ever striven for, ar 
claim a solid merit. A volume of the Home Mags 
zine, bound, and placed in tbe family library, xi! 
give an amount and variety of usefu) and enter 
taining reading for the home circle, scarcely w be 
found anywhere within a similar compass. 


PREMIUMS FOR 1863. 


All who make up elubs for 1863 will receive, ip 
return for their efforts, exquisite photograph copies 
of choice engravings, in style similar to those fur. 
nished in 1862. They are now in preparation, and 
the subjects will be announced in the December 
)number of the Home Magazine. The premiums of 
this year can also be supplied to any who may 
prefer them. 


CLUBS FOR 1863, 


We would suggest to those who design making 
,up clubs for next year, to move early in the matter, 
Sand secure their lists of names. The earlier it is 

done, the easier the work will, in most cases, 
)fuund. If you delay, the answer to your applica 

tion will, in too many cases be,—“ I’m sorry! 
‘meant to take ‘Arthur's’ next year; but I’ve just 
gone into a club for ’s Magazine, I wish 
you’d come earlier.” Move early then, so that 
your good intentions fail not. Let us have at leas 
2 the old number in every club, If you can increase 
) it, so much the better. 
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APRON of Moire Antique, trimmed with Black Velvet. 























FALL AND WINTER FASHION. 


f light or heavy cloth, richly embroidered in black braid. 


The Cloak is o 
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HOME COSTUME. 
Poplin, or Merino, trimmed with flutings of silk and velvet ribbon. 





























EMBROIDERY FOR CHILD'S SKIRT. 
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BASKET PENWIPER. See page 378. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 





























COMIC PATCHWORK. See page 879. 














